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Rare taste. 
Either you have it. 
Oryou don't. 


RARE 
SCOTCH 


Yes, the whiskies in J & B are rare indeed. But the essence of J & B Rare Scotch is in our 
uncompromising quest for perfection. For more than 100 years, no one has ever matched 
the rare taste of J & B. And never will. That’s why J & B has it. And always will. 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky© 1975 Paddington Corp., N.Y 





“| put in oven roast pans, cookie sheets, 
pots and pans-they come out clean. | wish 
'd had a Maytag Dishwasher from the first? 


Mrs. Susan Blake 
Marblehead, Mass. 


1. “When we decided to remodel our kitchen, we 
wanted the best"’ says Mrs. Susan Blake, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Cp J 


3. “The water sprays from the top, bottom, and 
middle. When | put my dishes in, know they're 
going to get clean” 


5. “I like it so much better than my previous 
machine...! wish I'd had a Maytag Dishwasher 
from the first” 


2. "So we put in a Maytag Dishwasher. | didn't 
know what | was missing before” 


. 
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4. "| put in glasses with a milk ring around them, 
and they come out really clean” 


to buy in the 
first place. 


WBVEVEDe 
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How a well-planned telephone system 
copes with a disaster 


Midnight. February 27. A fire in “Thirteen” —one 
of the world’s largest telephone switching installations— 
knocks more than 170,000 telephones out of service. 
(Enough phones to serve an entire city like Youngstown, 
Ohio.) 

As the fire burns out of control, long distance calls 
are rerouted around the switching center. In Ohio, Illinois, 
Georgia and around the country, Bell System technicians 
and engineers are awakened. New equipment begins to 
come in from Bell System companies in New England, 
Virginia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland. Bell 
System manufacturing plants load trucks with even more 
equipment. A giant main switching frame is airlifted in. 


Bell System research people activate a brand new 
transmission system to assure continuity of many vital 
services. 

Within 24 hours, emergency service—hospitals, 
police and fire —is restored. 


Then, working day and night, New York Telephone, 
along with Bell System manufacturing, supply and 
research people, and teamed with other Bell Telephone 
Companies up and down the Eastern Seaboard, begins 
the task of returning service to more than a quarter-million 
people. 

And the work goes on. In weeks, the Bell System 
team will have completed a job that normally would have 
taken years. 


One Bell System. It works. Even under fire. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The performing arts and the popular idols they generate have 
long been a primary interest of ‘TIME’s prolific Contributor Richard 
Schickel. Since 1960 he has written twelve books, including The Stars 
and His Picture in the Papers, both explorations of Hollywood's glit- 
tery “star syndrome.” Schickel’s soon-to-be-released volume, The Men 
Who Made the Movies, is based on his series of interviews with eight 
eminent film directors written, produced and directed for public tele- 
vision. LIFE’s movie critic from 1965 to 1972, Schickel has reviewed 
both movies and television for TIME since then. This week he draws 
on his wide experience in adding his first TIME cover story to his list 
of credits. “Cher,” he says, “is a TV creature. Such stars are what- 
ever you think they are. It’s especially inter- 
esting to figure out what they mean inside your 
own head.” 

Catching the TV creature off-camera was 
no easy task. In Los Angeles, Correspondent 
Leo Janos got hold of Cher on a rare day off 
and spent 10% hours with the slinky singer at 
her Holmby Hills mansion. Jess Cook drew 
some candid comments from Sonny Bono while 
David DeVoss interviewed Bono's successors, 
David Geffen and Current Beau Greg Allman. 
Patricia Delaney filled out Cher’s life story by 
speaking with her mother, Georgia Holt. 

s 

In stark contrast to the world of Cher, 
TIME’s Economy and Business section this week 
takes a long look at unemployment. Senior Ed- 
itor Marshall Loeb wrote the story, assisted by 
Reporter-Researchers Sue Raffety and Sarah 
Button in addition to correspondents and string- 
ers across the country. From Washington, Na- 
tional Economics Correspondent John Berry 
and Correspondent John Stacks reported on the 
big picture: how the economy and unemploy- 
ment affect each other; who the people are that 
make up the swelling army of 7.5 million jobless 
Americans; what role the Government plays. 

In New York City, Correspondent Eileen 
Shields canvassed economists, business leaders, 
SHIELDS psychologists and sociologists. She also talked 

with the out-of-work at unemployment and wel- 
fare offices, at a club for middle-aged job seekers, and even on the Bow- 
ery. “Some people are ashamed to talk,” she reports, “but others tell 
you their life stories. Some leave their phone numbers, just in case I 
might hear of an opening.” Shields, who holds a master’s degree in 
Foreign Service from Georgetown University, joined TIME as a Busi- 
ness reporter-researcher in 1969 and became a correspondent in 1973. 
Unemployment, she finds, is not only a demanding and depressing 
journalistic beat, but also a matter of personal concern. “Unfor- 
tunately,” she says, “it’s easy to find candidates to report about—just 
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Decision’73: 
We have the tools to 


revent higher unemployment. 
' Will we use them’? 7 


Unemployment is a byproduct of the energy crisis. 

Continuing fuel shortages can slow production, 
close factories and cost jobs. Or imported fuels can 
wreck our economy —and cost jobs. 

In a nutshell, to prevent higher 
unemployment, we must have more reliable 
energy, and soon. Where will it come from? 

Coal. America’s own 
energy source. 

Right now, we have 
enough coal to satisfy all our 
energy needs for the next 300 
years. Industrial energy, 
electrical power and, with 
more research, clean 
synthetic fuels. 

But it will take a 
concentrated, coordinated 
effort to develop this vital 
resource. 

On the positive 
side, developing our coal 
resources means more 
jobs. Employment for 
about 125,000 more 
miners in the coal 
industry alone. Many more thousands 
of jobs in research, transportation 
and new equipment. And untold 
numbers of jobs made secure by 
the assurance of ample energy 

What tools will it take 
to mobilize our coal? New mines, 
technological development, money 
and, most of all, new laws to support the immense investments that will be 
needed. The President has recommended a program to “make greater use 
of domestic coal resources.” 

You can help. How? 

First, send for our free booklet, “Decision '75: Coal is the answer.” 
You'll get the facts, so you can form your own opinion. 

Then if you have more questions, write us. But if you agree, 
after due consideration, that coal is, indeed, the primary resource that can 
lead us toward energy independence by 1985, make your views known to 
the people working on the problem. 

This commitment is vital, but please, don’t wait to act. Time 
heals all wounds, or makes them worse. 

In the case of unemployment, it could get worse. Without coal, 
to help power the machinery of our economy. 


National Coal Association, 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


Coal is the answer. Now. 













lo look at most bank ads these days, you'd think 
saving was as complicated as writing a symphony. 
Well, it isn't. 
The fact is, bank savings interest rates are set by 
law. What you can get here, you can get there. 
And the even plainer fact is, the hardest thing about 
saving is doing it. 
Because you're the one who has to do it. 
All we can do is make it as easy as possible. 
And that’s exactly what we've tried to do. 
So we hope you'll at least consider what we have to offer. 
For example, there's a unique combination of services 
that we call Matchmaker. It’s a free checking account, 
matched with an automatic savings account. 
Every month, we transfer a set amount (at least $25) from 
your checking into your savings. You decide how much, and 
we do the rest. Automatically. Every month. 


And before you know it, those relatively painless monthly 
deposits start to add up to something pretty nice. 

Meanwhile, you save all the expenses of a checking 
account. And you'll be surprised how much that can amount to. 

We've also created a separate “savings instrument” (that’s 
what bankers called them) to help you with your long-term 
savings. It's called the American Guaranteed Investment 
Bond, and it offers guaranteed interest of up to 7¥2%* with a 
minimum investment of $1,000 at maturities from | to 6 years. 

Those are just two of many ways you can save at American 
National. And we'd love to help you get started. 

Think about it. And then, if you can bring yourself to do 
it, stop in, or give us a call at 661-6226. 

We'll take care of everything from then on. 

But the first move is still up to you. 


*Federal law requires that money withdrawn before maturity earns 5%, 
less 90 days interest 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
LaSalle at Washington/LaSalle at Wacker 60690/Phone (312) 661-5000/Member FDIC 











resents ... 


the Hennessys. Some older.Some rarer. 
Some richer. But know this: there is a 
heritage of quality, character, and taste 
in every bottle,at every price. 
Whichever your ~tig 
choice, welcome 
to the world’s 
most civilized 
spirit. sitet 









EX-P.O.W. AT HOMECOMING 


War-Torn 


HEARTS AND MINDS 
Directed by PETER DAVIS 





Procrustes was a mythic giant with 
a notorious bed. If his guests were too 
short, he stretched them to fit. If they 
were too tall, he chopped off the excess. 
In Hearts and Minds, the giant is im- 
personated by the film makers. The bed 
is the film itself. 

Beginning with the noblest of mo- 
tives—examination of the roots and con- 
sequences of the Viet Nam War—this 
vigorous, chaotic documentary manip- 
ulates time for its own ends. The bomb- 
ing of Haiphong harbor, John Foster 
Dulles’ domino theory, J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver'’s fears of “common-ists,” a brutal 
football game, '40s war movies—all flow 
back and forth like sand in an hour- 
glass. The confusion is deliberate. Hearts 
and Minds, says Producer-Director Pe- 
ter Davis, “is not a chronology of war 
so much as a study of people’s feelings.” 

Yet without chronology there can be 
no perspective, and without perspective 
there is no history. The viewer is thus 
left with a winding gallery of glimpses. 
Some of those glimpses are indelible. 
The late Georges Bidault, ex-Premier of 
France, remembers the time before the 
fall of Dien Bien Phu: “John Foster Dul- 
les asked me, ‘And if we were to give 
you two atomic bombs?’” An intelli- 
gence officer recalls the distaste Amer- 
ican soldiers had for mutilating bodies. 
Instead of terrorizing North Vietnamese 
with human eyes stuck on the back of a 
corpse (a psy-war trick), the Americans 
made do with the “eye” of the CBS logo. 
The camera’s harrowing examination of 
soldiers and beggars, of coffinmakers 
and grieving fathers, displays an abid- 
ing sense of pity and outrage. 

But when the camera swings to the 
Anglo-Saxon side of the Pacific, com- 
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passion is jettisoned. That football game. 
for instance: manifestly the scrimmage 
is seen as a microcosm of American plat- 
itudes. But if sport so accurately reflects 
a society, what are we to say of the In- 
dians’ bloody game of lacrosse? Or the 
Latin American madness for soccer? 
The film’s visits to Middle America 
strive for irony and, often, emerge as 
smugness or crass caricature. An ex- 
P.O.W.’s return to New Jersey is played 
against a background of red-white-and- 
blue-blooded patriots and wide-eyed 
schoolchildren. The camera, which am- 
ply records the agonies of South Viet- 
namese political prisoners, seems unin- 
terested in the American lieutenant’s 
experience of humiliation and torture. 
Yellow Peril. Even on unassailable 
territory, Hearts and Minds cannot let 
hell enough alone. When General West- 
moreland makes the infamous state- 
ment that the Oriental does not prize 
life as highly as the Westerner, the foot- 
age is juxtaposed with a sequence of 
weeping Vietnamese as a body is low- 
ered into the parched earth. Weaker still 
is the film’s examination of popular cul- 
ture. Clips are offered from the 1942 film 
Bataan, from Bob Hope movies and 
American Legion war games of the Mc- 
Carthy epoch. These imply that motion 
pictures are instruments of behavioral 
conditioning: we fought the Viet Nam 
War because the screen trained us to 
hate the Red Menace and the Yellow 
Peril. The notion that films so easily 
mold an audience trivializes evil. 
Nations and wars are too complex 
for such simplism. Hearts and Minds 
discounts those who were genuinely con- 
fused or frightened by Communism, and 
who were being used by McCarthy and 
his cohort. It minimizes or patronizes 
those for whom patriotism was more 
than the fatuous wearing of a flag in a 
lapel, yet never understood why their 
sons were sent off to die. On occasion, 
it brilliantly illustrates America’s griev- 
ous misunderstanding and savage over- 
simplification of the Viet Nam War. But, 
oversimplifying itself, it dismisses those 
who perceived the intricacies of histo- 
ry, who refused to condone totalitarian- 
ism simply because they loathed our Viet 
Nam intervention. Historical events, 
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like the Korean War, are soon lost in 
this cinematic shuffle. Attempts at tem- 
poral sequence are left to a sentimental 
Daniel Ellsberg and an unregenerate 
Walt Rostow.* 

Throughout, Hearts and Minds dis- 
plays more than enough heart. It is mind 
that is missing. Perhaps the deepest flaw 
lies in the method: the Viet Nam War 
is too convoluted, too devious to be ex- 
amined in a stylé of compilation with- 
out comment. And righteous indigna- 
tion may tend to blind the documentary 
film maker to his prime task: the rep- 
resentation of life in all its fullness, not 
only those incidents that conform to his 
thesis. Peter Davis is the talented cre- 
ator of much-prized TV documentaries 
(Hunger in America, The Selling of the 
Pentagon). But these were simpler proj- 
ects on a smaller screen. The subject and 
scope of the Southeast Asian conflict are 
too large for such narrow-gauge exam- 
ination. Unhappily, the war has not yet 
finished exacting its terrible penalties 
and distortions. Like so many before it, 
the procrustean Hearts and Minds be- 
gan as a warrior; it ends as a 
casualty. ® Stefan Kanfer 


At Sea in Manhattan 


THE PRISONER OF SECOND AVENUE 
Directed by MELVIN FRANK 
Screenplay by NEIL SIMON 


On the inauspicious occasion of this 
movie's debut, condolences again to the 
great Anne Bancroft. There has been, 
recently, a spate of movies about women 
—Alice Doesn't Live Here Anymore, The 
Stepford Wives, A Woman Under the In- 
fluence—which has led to the suggestion 
that at last the American cinema is los- 
ing its masculine bias, that now there 
are lots of good roles for women and 
lots of good actresses to play them. Well, 
the actresses may be there, but the parts 
are not. Why would Anne Bancroft be 
in this movie otherwise? 

Bancroft is one of the very best ac- 
tresses in America. She has power and 
passion that she never forces, a direct- 
ness that is always startling and, at its 
best, pure. She also has a fugitive sen- 
suality that she knows how to use (as in 
The Graduate) and, whenever necessary, 
to turn off. By exact measure, she gets 
to use one-half an erg of all this talent 
in The Prisoner of Second Avenue. 

Apparently she was recruited to lend 
a little weight to a mean, shallow and in- 
different enterprise. The Prisoner of Sec- 
ond Avenue is a listless nervous-break- 
down farce, adapted by Neil Simon from 
his play about the traumas and indig- 
nities of living in Manhattan. Jack Lem- 
mon, unwired and wrung out, appears 
as an ad executive who loses his job and 
proceeds to crack under all the usual 
New York tensions, from unruly cab 
drivers to walls that crack like eggshells, 
*Rostow recently sued, unsuccessfully, to stop ex- 
hibition of the film, claiming that, through tricky 
editing, he was quoted out of context 
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Scandinavia. 
She could make you 
leave home. 


She’s the music and laughter 
and children of Tivoli. 





Listen to free music all day long in Copenhagen’s 
famous Tivoli Gardens. Hear the Tivoli Boys’ Guard, a 
marching band whose oldest member is fifteen. Enjoy 
the symphony orchestra in the afternoon and the pop- 
ular concerts at night. All free with your fifty cents ad- 
mission to one of the world’s truly unique playgrounds. 


She’s a park that’s a museum, |? 
amuseum that’sapark. | 





= 
Stroll through the world’s largest art museum, 
Frogner Park in Oslo. Here, over an 80-acre expanse, 
you'll see Gustav Vigeland’s extraordinary sculptures, 
testifying to the indomitable spirit of man. 


She’s the fragrance of apple blossoms 
in bloom above her awesome fjords. 


% 





Smell the salt sea air mingle with 
the scent of apple blossoms as you sail ~ 
through Norway's majestic Hardangerfjord. 
Atop the towering cliffs you'll find rich 
farmland overrun with lush foliage, riotously 
colored fields of flowers and fruit 
orchards. 
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Navigators of the world...since it was flat. | SAS 







She’s the sun shining at midnight 





In Northern Sweden you can actually play golf 
under the midnight sun. In all, Sweden has more than 
120 golf courses —and waiting lines are practically un- 
heard of at any of them: morning, noon or midnight. 


She’s what you experience 
when you fly SAS. 


Scandinavia is our home. So, naturally, we fly to 
her more frequently, from more American cities than 
anybody else. Flying SAS to Scandinavia is like get- 
ting a taste of our world before you arrive. Scandi- 
navian food, Scandinavian service. Scandinavian hos- 
pitality. Plus comfort...wide-bodied Viking Jets. 


Your Travel Agent knows her best. 


Ask for the free SAS book “Viking Vacations" It's 
packed with good things to know about this remark- 
able part of the world. Read about the variety of life- 
seeing, sightseeing and many other attractions. Plus 
full details on more than 100 SAS vacations at prices 
you can afford. You'll also receive our free “Budget 
Guide’, filled with unexpected facts about low-cost 
adventures in Scandinavia. 

Or mail the coupon below. 


candinavian Airlines 


= ae ae 
PSEND TO: Scandinavian Airlines 
J Box 230, Jamaica, New York 11431 


\\. Please send me your information on Scandinavia. 
iS I want to know more about her. 


City. 
State________=Zip 


Mytravelagentis 13/17 
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YOURE JUST STARTING IN BUSINESS AND YOU 
DONT KNOW HOW MUCH FURNITURE YOULL NEED. 


THERE'S A BEAUTIFUL SOLUTION: 
RENT FROM SWINCLES! 


You’re starting your 
own new business, and 
you have a lot on your 
mind. The last thing you 
need to worry about is 


buying a lot of furniture. 


Don’t make that 
investment until you 
know just what you 
want. Swingles has a 
beautiful, flexible 
solution for you! 
Swingles can deliver 
your distinctive 
walnut-finish office 
furniture right away: 
executive offices, 
conference rooms, 


reception and 
secretarial areas, 
everything including 
filing cabinets. It’s yours 
for as long as you want 
to keep it. 

Your rental payments 
are surprisingly low 


Swingles 
Furniture 


Swingles rents furniture for both business and residential use 


and can be applied to 
the purchase of any of 
the furniture, of course. 
And your rental 
payments are 
deductible as a business 
expense. 

When you need to 


Rental,Inc. 





expand, we'll be glad 
to help you. Or, if you 
decide to cut back or 
buy your own, just pick 
up the phone and 
Swingles will pick up 
the furniture. Even a 
piece at a time. You 
won't have to add the 
liability of moving or 
storage costs to your 
balance sheet. 

Look in the Yellow 
Pages for a convenient 
Swingles Showroom — 
and get your new 
business off on the 
right foot now. 


Use our furniture until you're ready to buy yours 


Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Philadelphia, Pennsauken, NJ, Miami, Ft. Lauderdale, Indianapolis, Milwaukee 


Especially 
for people 

who will never 
really retire. 


‘Retirement’ means time and All meals and local telephone 





freedom to pursue many calls are included with your 
interests. That's what beautifully furnished room or 
Northlake is about. Posh, suite and elegant resort-like 
carefree living with compatible facilities include laundry, 
people and a lot to do. cleaning, beauty and barber 
Whether enjoying the shops, pharmacy and chapel. 
swimming pool, health club, The Private “Northlake Shuttle 
supervised arts and crafts, Bus’’ is available to shopping, 
library, TV lounges, lavish recreational, social and 
dining rooms or roof-top night cultural events. 

club (with music for dancing), Make the most of your 

you never lack for congenial retirement. 

friends. 


Call 562-9000 or write for 
more information & brochure | 






Priced from 
$365 per month complete 












401 West she, 
Northlake, Illinois 60164 oid 





Before you sign up for one 
of those“money saving’ telephone 
systems, make sure it$ really 
going to save you money. 


One of these days, somebody 
is going to walk into your 
office, hand you his card, 
and tell you how he’s going 
to save you “anywhere 
from 10% to 40% on your 
monthly telephone costs? 

Fine. Hear him out. 

All we ask is that 
before you decide on any- 
thing, call us first. 

We believe we can 
prove to you, in black and 
white, that instead of being 
costlier than other business telephone systems, an Illinois 
Bell system is a better value in the long run. 

How can we be so confident? 

Because we know that when our PBX and key system 
proposals are compared with others, more than 8 out of 10 
customers choose ours. 

That has to tell you something. 











CANADIAN PACIFIC AIR 
AIRLINE YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT. 





With a name like ours, we obviously fly Or you can come with us from Toronto to 
between most maior cities in Canada. Vancouver, then off to the South Pacific. 

But what you might not know is that our We have daily nonstop flights from San 
beautiful orange CP Air jets also fly to the skies Francisco to Vancouver. And starting April 27, 
beyond. EER “ERS from Los Angeles to Vancouver. 


To the Orient, South Pacific, 
South America, Mexico and Europe. 

We offer nonstop 747 service 
from Vancouver to Tokyo. And on 
to Hong Kong. 

We also fly daily 747 nonstops 
between Toronto and Vancouver. 


From Vancouver we can 
also take you to Amsterdam, the 
gateway to Northern Europe. 

Besides all this, we have 
some of the most experienced 
airline personnel in the world. 
Along with beautiful in-flight 





Which means you can enjoy 747 service service that's earned us quite a reputation. In 
from Eastern Canada all the way to the Orient. both economy and first class. 

Ask your travel agent about CP Air. 

An international airline worth knowing. 






Europe 
treal Orient 
Jan 
South 
Pacific 


Beautiful Orange Jets Serving 5 Continents. CP Air I< 


Canadian Pacific 





Does the DuPage 
Precision Company expect 


too much from 
its Banker? 





We dont think so. 


Any banker worth his salt needs to learn his 
customer's business from the inside out. We 
work closely with DuPage Precision in order to 
learn their day-to-day operation. How else cana 
banker really know the unique needs of each 
customer? 

Let's face it. Your business is different. Special 
We learn it first. Then we provide a total banking 
service that fits your needs...your objectives 
hand-in-glove 





We call our service “FCP” (Financial Co- 
ordination Program). It's our exclusive approach 
to business banking. It provides services from 
the customer's point-of-view, not the banker's 


We understand your needs. Send for our 
brochure. 


THE 


NAPERVILLE 
NATIONAL 
BAN AND TRUST 


COMPANY 
136 SOUTH WASHINGTON SI 


MEMBER F OIC NAPERVILLE ? 6 4 











CINEMA 


from vicious neighbors to violence in 
Central Park. Bancroft plays his wife, 
joving and impatient and reasonably 
brave, who sees him through the crisis 
and begins to pick up some of his 
anxieties. 

The movie is blank, unimaginative 

-think of every joke you have heard 
about New York over the past decade 
and here it is—and Bancroft cannot 
make much of the bits and scraps she is 
given. She is misdirected by Melvin 
Frank (A Touch of Class) to underline 
cartoon New York mannerisms: a 
threatened rasp in the voice that can eas- 
ily twitch into hysteria, a battery of body 
movements that look like preliminaries 
for infantry combat. 

Sull, there are moments when Ban- 
croft breaks through. They are fleet- 
ing, almost incidental, but when they 
come upon us, they are a melancholy 
reminder of what we are all missing. 
Most memorably there is the instant 
when the wife first realizes that her hus- 
band is moving beyond ill temper into 
breakdown. “Oh God, Mel,” she says, 
“I'm so sorry,” comforting him in a 
rush of feeling that is the truest thing 
in the movie. ® Jay Cocks 


The Big Gouge 


THE STREET FIGHTER 

Directed by Ss. OZAWA 
Screenplay by KOJI TAKADA 
and STEVE AUTRY 


This might have passed for just an- 
other ramshackle kung-fu import if it 
were not for the ad campaign, which 
promised “the first X-rated fight scenes 
in screen history.” The M.P.A.A. is usu- 
ally stern about sexual content, but al- 
most carefree about violence. What 
about The Street Fighter could have 
raised the organization's ire? 

Well, it could have been the sounds 
of dozens of bones crunching as the hero 
(Sonny Chiba) dispatched platoons of 
hoodlums, or the blood that spurted into 
the camera from mouths and noses. 
Maybe the eye gougings did it. Certain- 
ly, by the time Chiba attacked a would- 
be rapist—leveling him with a flying fist 
and tearing his privates off, decorum and 
community standards had been suffi- 
ciently outraged so that a swift X was be- 
stowed. Even more swiftly, the Amer- 
ican distributors seized on this dubious 
honor and tried to turn it to their 
advantage. 

Indeed, The Street Fighter has little 
else to offer in the way of novelty, save 
perhaps for Sonny Chiba, a stepchild of 
Jack Palance and Magog. The movie is 
Japanese in origin, not Chinese, as is 
customary, and contains some comic re- 
lief in the person of Chiba’s chuckle- 
headed pal, called Ratnose. Connois- 
seurs of the etiquette of male affection 
in films will notice the hero's farewell 
to the dying Ratnose—giving his nos- 
trils a hearty but melancholy pull—with 
some guarded delight. ec. 
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“TAR” 10 MGS. OR LESS AV. PER CIG. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


PALL MALL EXTRA MILDtar" 10 mg.—nicotine, 0.7 . : 
fn fers 7 to That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Best-selling filter king ...“tar” 19 mg.—nicotine, 1.3 mg. 
Of all brands, lowest....."tar” 2 mg.—nicotine, 0.2 mg. 


10 mg, “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Oct. 74 






A fast, reliable 
sharp,clean copies 


Not too many years ago, selecting a copier 
was a fairly easy matter. 

You bought the one that performed best 

Today, it's almost impossible to pick a copier 
on that basis, for there are now any number of copi- 
ers that turn out good work. 

Yet, there can still be a significant difference 
in the total results you get from one copier versus 
another 

And that difference can come from a number 


of places. It can come from the type or combination 
of machines you settle on 

Or where, precisely, those machines are 
located. Or how well they're matched to your total 
office requirements. To your people. Your work flow. 
Your other equipment 

It all matters. And it involves more than merely 
selling you a copier. It involves a commitment on 
our part to help you better manage your entire copy- 
ing system 











copier that gives you 


isno longer enough. 


A commitment we're willing to make. And 
able to back up 

With a unique price-ceiling plan that puts a 
fixed limit on what your copier costs will be. With 
office experience that goes far beyond office 
copiers 

Just give us a Call at our Office Products 
Division and one of our Representatives will be 
happy to come in, discuss your problems and get 
started on a solution. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
The Politics of Food 


In response to the specter of hunger 
in many parts of the globe, the Dem- 
ocratic Congress last summer authorized 
the Republican Administration to make 
4.5 million metric tons of U.S. food avail- 
able to the world’s undernourished mil- 
lions. Yet despite the clear urgency of 
the need, so far only about one-third of 
the food has been shipped in the $1.5 bil- 
lion program, which ends on July 1. It 
seems a case of Samaritanism at an all 
too deliberate speed. 

The delay has been caused by a fa- 
miliar but no less forgivable one-two 
punch from domestic economics and 
politics. The Administration at first 
moved slowly as part of its effort to 
maintain food surpluses in the U.S. that 
would help drive down U.S. food prices 
and slow inflation. By January that pro- 
cess was succeeding, but by then Con- 
gress and the Administration were at 
odds over how the food should be dis- 
tributed abroad. 

Congress wanted the supplies to go 
primarily to the 32 countries designated 
by the United Nations as those “most se- 
verely affected” by famine, while the 
White House wanted to give special at- 
tention to the needs of Cambodia and 
South Viet Nam, although they were not 
on the U.N. list. Congress has now won 
that battle, and in response the Admin- 
istration has added another | million 
tons to the basket to ensure that there 
will be enough to go around for Cam- 
bodia and South Viet Nam as well. Be- 
latedly, America’s good intentions are 
about to become good deeds. 


ROSS'S GULL ON ONE OF THREE DAILY 
VISITS TO MOUTH OF MERRIMACK RIVER 
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The Visitation 

For those who care about such mat- 
ters the event was as electrifying as the 
descent of a Martian spaceship. Abed re- 
covering from pneumonia, Paul Buck- 
ley, senior scientist for the National 
Park Service in Boston, promptly got up 
on hearing the news of the sighting and 
drove straightway to Salisbury, Mass. 
Four Maryland enthusiasts drove all 
night to the site. One businessman 
winged in from Los Angeles. Friends 
desperately tried to get word to an ex- 
pert vacationing in Africa to return at 
once. As the week wore on, cars with 
an array of license plates from across 
the nation flocked to Salisbury. Battal- 
ions of observers armed with telescopes, 
cameras dwarfed by huge telephoto lens- 
es, sketch pads and binoculars took up 
daily vigils. They lined the sea wall along 
one side of an estuary of the Merrimack 
River and the state beach opposite, eyes 
trained on the mud flats below. 

The cause of the commotion was the 
appearance of a single squat, unassum- 
ing, pigeon-like bird called a Ross’s gull, 
which is almost never seen south of the 
Arctic Circle, and never before in the 
continental U.S. It was indeed present 
and, as if on cue, put on a show for the 
hundreds of bird watchers by feeding 
three times each day with a flock of Bo- 
naparte’s gulls (named after Charles Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, an ornithologist and a 
nephew of Napoleon) making their ac- 
customed annual visit. 

How did the bird get so far south? 
Ornithologist Roger Tory Peterson spec- 
ulates that it migrated across the top of 


Alaska to the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River in Canada, became separated 
from its own kind and took up with a col- 
ony of Bonaparte’s gulls in their sum- 
mer breeding ground, then flew south 
with them last fall. Or perhaps it is the 
victim of a gull’s version of an identity 
crisis. Says American Birds Editor Rob- 
ert S. Arbib Jr. dryly: “He thinks he’s a 
Bonaparte.” 


No Longer Thone Deaf 


“There once was a Congressman 
named Thone/ Whose last name 
rhymed with phone/ But he felt slight- 
ly forlorn/ When called Thane, Stone 
or Thorn/ Thus, the ‘Congressional Pro- 
nunciation Guide’ was born.” The frac- 
tured versifier is Republican Represen- 
tative Charles Thone of Nebraska, who 
has just issued a third edition of his pho- 
netic congressional directory. The six- 
page booklet was first suggested to 
Thone by a Nebraska radio announcer 
who was troubled by the frequent mis- 
pronunciation of political names over 
the air. Thone sent a questionnaire to 
every member of Congress, followed up 
with phone calls, and in 1971 issued his 
first pronunciation guide. Louisiana 
Congressman F. Edward Hébert shows 
up as (A-bear), Wisconsin Representa- 
tive Henry Reuss as (ROYCE), Hawai- 
ian Spark Matsunaga as (maht-sue- 
NAH-gah). Unfortunately, not all of 
Thone’s colleagues are satisfied with the 
directory. Said one Congressman of 
Ohio’s tyrannical Wayne Hays (HAYS), 
chairman of the House Administration 
committee: “You pronounce it King.” 


BIRD WATCHERS ON THE LOOKOUT FOR A RARE GLIMPSE OF ROSS'S GULL 
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THE FORD ADMINISTRATION'S ZARB, GREENSPAN, SIMON & MORTON CONFER WITH WAYS & MEANS CHAIRMAN AL ULLMAN AT HEARING LAST WEEK 





Ford and Congress Reach a Compromise 


The economy was the crisis that 
most worried Americans as Gerald Ford 
held his tenth press conference as Pres- 
ident last week. He opened, however, 
with an emotional plea for Congress to 
approve additional military aid to totter- 
ing Cambodia. Said Ford: “We want an 
end to the killing and a negotiated set- 
tlement. But there is no hope of success 
unless the Congress acts quickly to pro- 
vide the necessary means for Cambodia 
to survive.” But Ford let it be known that 
he might be willing to settle for less than 
his original request for $222 million in 
aid (see THE WORLD) 

Ford also decided last week to com- 
promise with Congress on another mat- 
ter. To avoid what he called “a time- 
wasting test of strength,” the President 
made a deal with the Democrats in 
which they agreed not to try to override 
his veto of legislation that would have 
postponed for 90 days his three-stage, 
$3-per-bbl. hike in the tariff on import- 
ed oil. In exchange, Ford postponed for 
60 days two-thirds of the increase—halt- 
ing the $1 that took effect on March | 
and putting off the $1 scheduled for 
April 1. Still in effect is the $1 that has 
cost oil importers an estimated $160 mil- 
lion since Feb. 1. The agreement thus 
gives Ford and the Democrats about two 
months to come up with a long-range 
program to reduce U.S. dependence on 
imported oil, which now accounts for 
37% of the nation’s fuel consumption 

At the same time, Ford wrung a 
promise from Democratic leaders to try 
to persuade rank-and-file congressional! 
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Democrats to separate a controversial 
provision repealing the oil depletion 
allowance from a $21.3 billion tax- 
reduction bill intended to stimulate the 
economy and help bring the recession 
to an end. Liberal Democrats in the 
House had insisted on tying the two 
measures together, even though their 
leaders had warned that the debate over 
depletion repeal might delay swift pas- 
sage of the tax cut 

Tax Refunds. Thus Ford and the 
Democrats agreed that, as the President 
put it in his message accompanying the 
tariff-postponement veto, “the most im- 
portant business before us—after 50 
days of debate—is still the economic 
stimulant that could be provided by in- 
come tax refunds.” That judgment was 
reinforced when the Labor Department 
reported that an additional 540,000 
workers, most of them in manufacturing 
industries, were out of jobs in February 
(see ECONOMY & BUSINESS). To help 
ease the jobless situation, Ford urged 
Congress last week to appropriate slight- 
ly more than $2 billion for 760,000 ad- 
ditional summer jobs for youths and a 
six-months extension of some 310,000 
public service jobs. On the other hand, 
Ford roundly criticized Congress for ap- 
propriating more funds than he has rec- 
ommended to stimulate the economy 
And, White House spokesmen suggested 
to reporters that the 1975 budget deficit 
may be closer to $80 billion than Ford’s 
original projection of $52 billion 

Ford’s compromise with Congress 
on energy allowed him to argue, with 


considerable justification, that he had 
provoked the Democrats into coming up 
with alternatives to his energy program 
Even so, the reaction of some G.O.P 
leaders in Congress ranged from frigid 
to tepid. They told Ford that they were 
cautiously optimistic that the veto would 
be sustained in the Senate and that they 
were gaining ground in the House 

Ford’s advisers, moreover, were 
sharply critical of the Democratic lead- 
ers’ original energy proposals, which 
were contained in a set of mild guide- 
lines drafted two weeks ago by a group 
headed by Senator John Pastore of 
Rhode Island and Representative James 
Wright of Texas (TIME, March 10). In- 
terior Secretary Rogers Morton called 
it “a fuzzy press release.” Federal En- 
ergy Administrator Frank Zarb warned 
that the Wright-Pastore approach would 
fall far short of Ford’s proclaimed goal 
of near independence in energy by 1985 
But some G.O.P. moderates argued that 
a defeat might cause a psychological loss 
of momentum on energy 

Returning to Washington on Sunday 
evening from Camp David, Ford had 
still not made up his mind, But one rea- 
son for his reluctance was eased when 
House Ways and Means Committee 
Chairman Al Ullman disclosed more 
details of an energy program that was 
backed by Democratic members of his 
committee. Their proposals were tauter 
and far more detailed than the Wright- 
Pastore guidelines. After meeting with 
Republican leaders to consider the al- 
ternalives once again, Ford decided to 
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lower partisan temperatures by seeking 
a compromise. 

An agreement will require some 
tough haggling in the weeks ahead, even 
though Ford and the Democrats already 
accept in principle that an energy pro- 
gram will require: |) a national effort to 
conserve fossil fuels; 2) a limit on oil im- 
ports; 3) higher prices for petroleum 
products; and 4) Government measures 
to hasten the development of alternative 
energy sources. The hard bargaining will 
be over how those goals are to be 
achieved, how quickly and at what cost. 
The Democrats’ position will initially be 
the Ullman program, which differs in 
several important respects from Ford’s 
plan. Among the most important: 

IMPORTS. Ford wants to reduce oil 
imports by | million bbl. a day this year 
and by 2 million bbl. a day in 1977; by 
1985, he wants the U'S. to import no 
more than 4.7 million bbl. a day, which 
would amount to 20% of estimated con- 
sumption. Ullman proposes that a more 
realistic goal would be to cut imports 
by 500,000 bbl. a day next year; within 
five or six years, he would have the U.S. 
reduce imports to 25% of national 
consumption. 

TARIFFS v. QUOTAS. Ford would 
lower imports through higher tariffs, 
which he assumes would increase prices 
and thus reduce consumption. Ullman 
would gradually impose oil import quo- 
tas as the economy recovers from the re- 
cession and set up a federal purchasing 
agency to buy all oil imported into the 
US. through sealed bids in hopes of en- 
couraging secret price cutting by oil pro- 
ducers. At a Ways and Means Commit- 
tee hearing last week attended by 
Treasury Secretary William Simon, 
Zarb, Council of Economic Advisers 
Chairman Alan Greenspan and Interior 
Secretary Morton, Simon derided quo- 
tas as requiring “a major bureaucracy” 
and eventually rationing. 

AUTOMOBILES. To conserve gasoline 
further, Ford would relax clean-air stan- 
dards on automobiles in exchange for 
an industry promise to boost fuel effi- 
ciency 40% by 1980. Ullman would put 
a 40¢-per-gal. tax by 1979 on gasoline 
purchased in excess of 9 gal. a week per 
vehicle, pay rebates to purchasers of 
fuel-efficient automobiles and stiffly tax 
those who buy gas guzzlers. 

Both programs would contribute to 
inflation. The Administration claims 
that Ford's program would amount to a 
one-time 2% increase in prices. But the 
Democrats and many economists be- 
lieve that his plan would create a ripple 
effect that would go on for years, add- 
ing more than 2%. In contrast, Harvard 
Economist Otto Eckstein, a member of 
TIME’s Board of Economists, estimates 
that the Ullman plan would add only 
.6% to prices by the end of 1976 and 
2.1% by 1980. Still, for all of their dif- 
ferences on energy, there is enough com- 
mon ground to allow Ford and Congress 
to work out a settlement by the Pres- 
ident’s deadline. 








THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


The Quiet Counterforce 


Even in politics, every force must have a counterforce; and Oregon’s Con- 
gressman Al! Ullman, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, is emerg- 
ing as the locus of the power opposing Gerald Ford. 

He is not as loud as Senator Henry Jackson or as brilliant as Senator Hu- 
bert Humphrey or as tough as House Democratic Caucus Chairman Phillip Bur- 
ton. But he has a measure of real power in his committee chairmanship, and he 
talks quiet good sense in the ocean of babble. At 61 he looks 45, and he is three 
years along in a second marriage. He was once a high school teacher and then 
a builder. Now he is Baker, Ore.’s answer to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

For the past several weeks Ullman has been about this town morning, noon 
and night, his rounded features looking out from newspaper pages and invading 
American living rooms via Face the Nation, 60 Minutes and almost every eve- 
ning newscast. He seems to be running his own small presidency, but without 
Air Force One or the limousines. 

His influence comes from consulting, not ordering; he understands that he 
must get along to some degree with almost everybody, including Jerry Ford. He 
has opened up the Ways and Means Committee to the outside world, named sub- 
committees to spread authority and credit. His committee has come up with a tax- 
rebate bill to counter Ford’s, a bill to stop Ford’s tax on imported oil, and Ways 

enace—oiacesrae and Means is hammering out its 

: 4 own energy measure with allo- 
cation provisions and a new gas 
tax. Al Ullman stands right at 
the crossroads of the national 
crisis. The White House watches 
him intently. What program is 
finally imposed on this nation 
probably will be rooted more in 
the characters of Ford and Ull- 
man than any other two men. 

They are almost as much 
alike as they are different. Nei- 
ther wants to die on the ram- 
parts. Both know they can talk 
to each other any time. But both 
also believe, as Ullman puts it, 
“there is a time to talk and a 
time to let the process work.” A 
month ago, they were talking. 
First on the phone. Then Ford 
had congressional leaders down 
to outline his economic package. 
As Ullman went out the door, 
the President stopped him. “We 
ought to sit down and discuss 
this,” he said. A few days later 
Ullman went unnoticed in the side door of the White House for an hour’s con- 
versation with his old Hill colleague. Ford went over his program. Ullman said 
he just could not agree that Ford’s way was right. There ought to be quotas, a 
gas tax, a 90-day delay on the import fee. He had given all that serious thought, 
the President responded, but he had decided the other route was best. Ullman 
said he could understand but he still would have to oppose. And Ford said that 
he could understand Ullman’s position but he, Ford, was going to push ahead. 
Warm handshake. 

Ford and Ullman were taking the measure of each other—friendly but op- 
posed, signaling without saying. Ullman came out feeling that Ford was not an- 
chored to his positions (“He hadn't finally disagreed”); was ready to compro- 
mise; needed some encouragement from the Hill, not poisonous opposition. 

He expects there will be a call from the President, or he will make one to 
the White House. “I'll just say, “Mr. President, we have demonstrated we can 
move. Here's our program. Hopefully, we can avoid a confrontation.’ ” 

“We are in a time of change in our constitutional procedure,” says Ullman, 
sitting at his desk. “Watergate and all pushed more responsibility for policy 
onto Congress. The President is personally very strong; he has just made a mis- 
take. He is on the wrong course.” Why? Well, Ford did not deal much with eco- 
nomics on the Hill and then he was not subjected to the tempering process of 
national election, muses Ullman. The next best thing is to use the legislative pro- 
cess to the fullest, and that is what Al Ullman is all about. 


ULLMAN IN HIS OFFICE 
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THE SENATE 


It was one of the most intricate 
struggles in the history of the Senate’s 
many battles over the filibuster. Final- 
ly, the urgencies of practical politics pre- 
vailed. The liberal Senate majority, de- 
términed not to be blocked by endless 
argument over legislation in a period of 
economic crisis, last week approved a 
compromise that achieved the first new 
limitation on debate since 1959. A fil- 
ibuster will be choked off if 60 Senators 
(three-fifths of the total membership) 
vote to do so. That is seven less than 
the number (two-thirds) that had been 
required under the Senate's celebrated 
Rule 22, assuming the entire Senate was 
present and voting. 

The change does not appear large 
and may not prove lasting. Yet the fil- 
ibuster is such an emotionally charged 
Senate tradition, and the defense resist- 
ing any change was so craftily mount- 
ed, that the modification amounted to a 
significant victory for the more liberal 
factions of both parties. The fight was 
led by Democratic Senators Walter 
Mondale of Minnesota and James Pear- 
son of Kansas, with an invaluable assist 
from Vice President Nelson Rockefeller, 
whose partisanship as presiding officer 
enraged his conservative critics. 

Although he lost under the sheer 
weight of his opponents’ voting power, 
Alabama’s Democratic Senator James 
Allen, 62, played the most adroit role 
in the three weeks of parliamentary ma- 
neuvering. Tall and paunchy, his lan- 
gorous drawl camouflaging his Mach 4 
mind, Allen used every trick, rule, ruse 
and gambit in the book to bedazzle his 
foes. At one point it seemed as if Allen 
had the Senate voting on the following 
snarled procedure: a motion to table a 
motion to reconsider a vote to table an 
appeal of a ruling that a point of order 
was not in order against a motion to 
table another point of order against a 
motion to bring to a vote the motion to 
call up the resolution that would insti- 
tute the rules change. 

Dilatory Tactic. Such tactics kept 
the issue in doubt for days; but the lib- 
erals patiently persisted. They got a 
boost from Rockefeller’s ruling that each 
new Senate draws up its own rules and 
that until Rule 22 was readopted, only 
a simple majority was required to 
change past practices. Rockefeller was 
even more helpful when he deliberately 
refused to recognize Allen on three suc- 
cessive occasions when Allen sought fu- 
tilely to make “a parliamentary inqui- 
ry.” Although conservative Senators 
angrily assailed Rockefeller for this 
high-handed tactic, Rocky was techni- 
cally right. The Senate rules specifically 
permit the presiding officer to ignore a 
parliamentary inquiry when he believes 
it is being used as a dilatory tactic. Al- 
len’s whole aim was to stall; he outsmart- 
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» Trimming the Filibuster 


ed himself by saying precisely why he 
sought recognition. Nor was Rockefel- 
ler’s ruling that the Senate is a noncon- 
tinuing body all that extraordinary. Vice 
Presidents Hubert Humphrey and Rich- 
ard Nixon had taken the same stand in 
previous filibuster fights. 

Because Rockefeller’s ruling was up- 
held by a majority of the Senate, how- 
ever, it prevented Allen from blocking 
preliminary votes on the rules change 
and permitted Senate sentiment for 
modification to be registered. Clearly 
worried about public reaction to a te- 
diously quarrelsome Congress as Pres- 
ident Ford demands movement on eco- 
nomic and energy programs, Democrat- 
ic Leaders Mike Mansfield and Robert 
Byrd joined Republican Whip Robert 
Griffin in seeking a middle ground. 

The result was a proposal to permit 
debate to be cut off on any motion when 
three-fifths of the entire Senate mem- 
bership agrees. Mondale’s original mo- 
tion would have allowed three-fifths of 
those present and voting to invoke clo- 
ture. Given the frequent absenteeism in 
the Senate, the difference was signifi- 
cant, If 90 Senators voted under Mon- 
dale’s rule, for example, 54 Senators 
could shut off debate. 

Willful Men. The compromise was 
supported by some previous opponents 
of any dilution of the filibuster, notably 
Democrat Russell Long. Such conserva- 
tive Republicans as Roman Hruska and 
Robert Dole also turned around. They 
apparently felt that if they refused to 
compromise, the liberals might muster 
enough votes to gain a complete victo- 
ry. On the first critical vote testing sup- 
port of the compromise, it prevailed, 73 
to 21. The holdouts included Republi- 
cans William Brock, Howard Baker, 
Barry Goldwater, Strom Thurmond and 
John Tower, as well as Democrats John 
Stennis and Herman Talmadge. The 
final vote to approve the compromise 
was 56-27. 

The new rule will make it easier for 
the Senate to vote on such issues as na- 
tional health insurance and extension of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, as well 
as resolve impasses Over tax and energy 
proposals. Although the dispute could 
arise again in 1977, the precedent to- 
ward easier cloture has now been set 
Sentiment seems to be running against 
the defenders of the filibuster, including 
the late Walter Lippmann who once 
praised it as “a precious usage, invalu- 
able to the preservation of freedom.” On 
the ascendancy is the judgment ex- 
pressed by Woodrow Wilson, who as 
President argued that the filibuster al- 
lowed “a little group of willful men, rep- 
resenting no opinion but their own,” to 
make the Senate “the only legislative 
body in the world which cannot act 
when its majority is ready for action.” 
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THE CIA 


Prying into Mail, 


“Let’s get one thing clear right 
away,” declared the angry chairwoman, 
flashing fiery eyes at the uncomfortable 
witness. “Opening the mail of a lawyer 
representing a client is clearly illegal.” 

CIA. Director William Colby 
drummed his fingers on a table and fid- 
geted. He avoided the legal issue, but 
did not deny that CIA agents had fre- 
quently opened the mail of his accuser, 
New York's bellicose Congresswoman 
Bella Abzug. Nor could he if he had 
wanted to. Lawyer Abzug had demand- 
ed that the CIA turn over its file on her, 
and purged of what Colby considered 
sensitive items, it now lay at her elbow 
in a long, fat manila envelope. 

Presiding over a House subcommit- 
tee hearing, Congresswoman Abzug 
drew admissions from Colby that the CIA 
had begun compiling a file on her 22 
years ago when she represented a client 
before the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee—long before her na- 
tional prominence and election to Con- 
gress in 1970. What she termed the 
“rotten stuff’ in the envelope also in- 
cluded copies of letters she had written 
to Soviet officials trying to locate heirs 
to an estate, a report on an anti-Viet 
Nam War speech she had made in New 
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Plotting Murder 


York, details of her meeting with Viet- 
namese Communists in Paris in 1972 
Colby conceded that some of this infor- 
mation gathering “may not be appro- 
priate today.” He said obscurely that the 
CIA would not keep a “continuing file” 
on her but would still collect material 
on US. citizens engaged in what he 
termed “questionable” political activi- 
ties. Snapped Bella: “You say you're not 
going to do it any more, and yet you are 
going to do it.” 

Routine Denials. On another front, 
pressure on the CIA was accumulating 
At a press conference, President Ford 
obliquely confirmed published reports 
that Colby had privately told him of CIA 
support of assassination plots against 
foreign political figures in the past. Al- 
most any time an anti-US. leader any- 
where is toppled or killed, of course, ru- 
mors of CIA involvement arise. The CIA 
routinely denies any connection with 
any political assassination, and Ford 
said that it would be “inappropriate” for 
him to comment on the subject. 

That only meant the speculation was 
sure to continue. For example, one of 
the most persistent suspicions is that the 
CIA helped engineer the murder of South 
Viet Nam's President Ngo Dinh Diem 
when he was overthrown in a military 
uprising in 1963. No solid evidence of 
such a tie has been found, and indeed 
Watergate Criminals Charles Colson 
and E. Howard Hunt, a former CIA 
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agent, tried to fabricate cables linking 
the death to orders of President Ken- 
nedy when files at their disposal turned 
up no such evidence. But TIME has found 
credible sources who insist that the CIA 
was involved in assassination plots 
against at least three figures: 

RAFAEL TRUJILLO. After 31 years of 
harsh rule over the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the dictator was gunned down by as- 
sassins in May of 1961. His chauffeur 
gamely fired back in a brief gun battle 
that riddled Trujillo's car with bullet 
holes. “Nobody wanted another Cuba 
in the Dominican Republic,” said one 
TIME source, who claims that the CIA 
thought that Trujillo was getting too 
friendly with the Communists. The CIA 
thus backed the successful drive to over- 
throw Trujillo. Several sources insist that 
some of the guns used in the killing, ap- 
parently fast-firing M-1 carbines, were 
smuggled into the Caribbean island by 
CIA operatives. 

FIDEL CASTRO. Largely confirming 
earlier reports by Columnist Jack An- 
derson, TIME sources contend that the 
CIA enlisted the expert hired-gun help 
of U.S. Mafia figures in several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to kill Castro both be- 
fore and shortly after the CIA-planned 
Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba in 1961 
The mobsters were cooperative, since 
Castro had seized some of their lucra- 
tive Havana gambling casinos. The CIA, 
according to these accounts, worked 
with Gangsters Sam Giancana and John 
Roselli in futile attempts to poison or 
shoot Castro or kill him with planted 
explosives. The FBI later inadvertently 
learned of the plot in investigating a bur- 
glary of Comedian Dan Rowan’s Las 
Vegas hotel room. Agents learned that 
the arrested prowlers had been assigned 
by the CIA as a favor to Giancana, 
who sought information to break up a 
budding romance between Rowan and 
Giancana’s girl friend, Singer Phyllis 
McGuire. 

FRANCOIS (“PAPA DOC”) DUVALIER. 
The CIA collaborated with Haitian lead- 
ers of a group of at least 200 rebels, who 
had trained in the Dominican Republic 
in 1963; the rebels were stopped at the 
border by troops of the D.R. when they 
moved to attack Haiti. A lone pilot flew 
on over Papa Doc’s palace and dropped 
a bomb that missed the building by 300 
yards. “The guy got jittery and just 
tossed the bomb out of the window,” says 
a TIME source 
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The Growling on Ford’s Right 


A few months ago, nothing would 
have been more amicable than a meet- 
ing between President Ford and Repub- 
lican Senators. But last week, when nine 
members of the Senate’s conservative 
steering committee were ushered into 
the Oval Office, the mood was solemn. 
The Senators, led by Idaho's James Mc- 
Clure, were there to deliver, in effect, 
an ultimatum. Stop your leftward slide, 
they warned the President, or we will 
stop supporting you. 

On their list of musts was a mora- 
torium on all new federal spending pro- 
grams through 1976. “We want him to 
shout that loud and clear, right now,” de- 
clared a Senator. Nor would they tol- 
erate the nationalization of any troubled 
industry like the railroads. “We are on 
the brink of socialism,” said a partic- 
ipant. “We want a clear commitment 
that he will not compromise the free en- 
terprise system.” Despite their solemn 


admonitions phrased in blunt language, 
the Senators came away believing they 
had not got their message across to the 
noncommittal President. “We sensed 
the same old attitude,” said one of them. 
“We still get the feeling that the White 
House thinks ‘Where else will you go?’ ” 

Third Party. The conservatives are 
not sure where they will go; they are di- 
vided on that. But they are all agreed 
that they should put as much ground as 
possible between themselves and the 
President’s current policies. Unless he 
changes political direction, they are pre- 
pared to back another candidate for 
President in 1976, most likely Ronald 
Reagan (see box), or even start a third 
party. Although the Republican right is 
not a large group, it plays a dominant 
role in party affairs. 

Now they are flexing this growing 
muscle. Early this month, a group of 28 
key conservatives—members of Con- 


Reagan: Time for a New Second Party 


Flanked by an American flag and a 
copy of Lawrence Welk’s book Ah-One, 
Ah-Two, former California Governor 
Ronald Reagan was interviewed in his 
Los Angeles office last week by TIME Cor- 
respondent Jess Cook. Excerpts: 


Conservative leaders meeting in 
Maryland a few days ago concluded that 
“Ford is unacceptable at the moment.” 
Do you take issue with this? 

No, because I’m in disagreement 
with what is being done [in Washing- 
ton]. You hope, by raising a kind of 
grass-roots feeling or expression about 
what you think should be done, that you 
can influence an Administration. 

Why are conservatives so at odds 
with a President whose political career 
has been basically conservative? 

We have the spectacle of being asked 
to take sides on whether the deficit will 
be $52 billion or $70 billion or $80 bil- 
lion. I don’t see where there is any side 
for many of us in that argument. Any- 
one who is worthy of having read an eco- 
nomics book knows that our problem is 
inflation, and you can’t be diverted to 
fighting recession unless you're willing 
to go back on the spiral of inflation. 

How would a President Reagan have 
handled things differently over the past 
six months? 

I recognize that any man who is a 
Republican President with a great Dem- 
ocratic majority in Congress is up 
against a philosophical difference. But 
there is a limit to how much you can 
compromise in an effort to get solutions. 
When you start trying to mix salt and 
sugar, it is not going to turn out to be ei- 
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ther good salt or good sugar. There come 
moments when you almost have to adopt 
an adversary position in order for peo- 
ple to understand what the issue is. 
Sometimes, even if you’re going to be 
overridden in a veto, you stand and say, 
“Here, this is what we're going to do.” 

What argves for and against a third 
party? 

I'd be more able to state what ar- 
gues against. First, the historic lack of 
success of third parties. Second, the fact 
that the two-party system has served us 
well. Third, the new election and finance 
laws make it very difficult to get a third 
party off the ground. But if there comes 
a point when people feel there is no par- 
ty that represents their views, then they 
have a way of taking action. I don’t have 
any idea whether that time has come or 
not. I do know that the Republican Par- 
ty is not understood by a great many 
people. There isn't an awareness that 
the Republican Party, its philosophy, is 
very much akin to what the polls reveal 
people are thinking and wanting. The 
party has got to get out from under the 
image created of it and stand for 
something. 

Will you definitely stick with the 
G.O.P. in 1976? 

Here you're asking for something 
way down the road that I don’t think 
anyone can foresee. I want to. What we 
really need is a new second party. What 
I mean is a Republican Party that rep- 
resents Republican philosophy and 
makes that clear. Its my hope and 
prayer that Jerry Ford will be so suc- 
cessful in resolving the problems facing 
us that 1976 will be taken care of. 
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What, if anything, would convince 
you that you should run for President of 
the United States? 

I think that people give you an in- 
dication, and then you have to decide 
whether enough people have made what 
amounts to a call to duty. After that, 
you have to find out if you agree with 
them, that you actually do have some- 
thing to offer. 

Conservatives have never had much 
electoral appeal in times of economic 
stress. Can they have it now? 

How can your philosophy be a fail- 
ure if it hasn't been implemented? For 
40 years or more this country has been 
following the lute song of the liberals 
Suddenly, when they come undone with 
their planned economy, their deficit 
spending and their deliberately planned 
inflation, which they said would main- 
tain prosperity, how the hell do the con- 
servatives get blamed? 

Could you go ona ticket with George 
Wallace? 

First, Wallace is a Democrat, I'ma 
Republican. Second, I think there are 
philosophical differences between us. He 
is critical of the way things have been 
done in Government, but I don’t think 
he is as opposed to Government being 
the solution as I am. 
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We started it all with 
a clean ashtray. 


Now No.2 in size is No.1] in service. 





began to try harder, we 
concentrated on improving the little 
things: Ashtrays. Windshields. Smiles. 
(We didn’t really have much else to work 
with in those days.) But soon, trying harder 
led us to try out some better things. With 
these results: 

Avis gives you the Fast Car Rental. Ask 
us for your free Wizard Number. It lets our 
Wizard Number Express Service deliver 
your keys and car with unbeatable speed. 

Avis has newer cars than our biggest 
competitor. We replace our cars every 7 to 8 
months, on the average, instead of every year. 
Avis gets you out of your car and on your 

way faster than they do. Because, in just 75 





seconds, the Wizard can produce the only fully typed, 
computer-accurate rental agreement in the business. 
Trying harder: It’s given you a lot. (It’s done pretty well for us, too.) 


@ Avis Rent A Car Systems Inc., 1975. 


Avis rents all makes...features cars engineered by Chrysler, 


gress, business executives, party activists 
and even a labor representative—met at 
a resort on Maryland’s Eastern Shore 
to map out strategy leading up to 1976 
They did not agree on a blueprint for ac- 
tion, but as former USIA Director Frank 
Shakespeare put it, “You could see ideas 
fermenting there, people considering 
things they would have considered he- 
retical two or three years ago, asking 
what is the right thing to-do with re- 
spect to the country and conservative 
principles.” Said New York Senator 
James Buckley, who organized the meet- 
ing: “We want to be sure we are not left 
out of the 1976 election. There is the in- 
tention to be around and to be heard be- 
fore somebody is nominated at the con- 
vention. We want to have the troops in 
place so as not to be surprised.” 

Too Late. The conservative griev- 
ances against the Administration have 
been rapidly multiplying. Conservatives 
fault Ford for his budget deficit, his com- 
promises with Democrats in Congress, 
his amnesty program, his pursuit of 
détente, his appointment of moderates 
and liberals to office, especially Vice 
President Nelson Rockefeller. Nothing 
that Rocky has done—not his hawk- 
ishness on defense, not his firmness on 
law-and-order, not his fiscal moderation 
—has managed to erase his liberal 
image among the unforgiving right. Says 
Ronald Docksai, chairman of the Young 
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Americans for Freedom, a conservative 
student and youth organization with 
about 50,000 members: “The choice 
of Rockefeller was perceived as a 
betrayal.” 

Rather than accept a Ford-Rocke- 
feller ticket in 1976, or worse yet, the 
prospect of Rocky in the top spot should 
Ford step aside, many conservatives 
want to start a third party now. Last 
month some 450 conservatives meeting 
in Washington cheered M. Stanton Ev- 
ans, chairman of the American Conser- 
vative Union, when he declared, “It’s 
too late. We've gone beyond the point 
of no return.” The sentiment was ob- 
viously in favor of a new party, and a 
Committee on Conservative Alterna- 
tives was set up under the leadership of 
North Carolina Senator Jesse Helms to 
explore the possibility of breaking away 
from the G.O.P. if it does not meet their 
standards. William Rusher, publisher of 
National Review, envisions a coalition 
of traditional Republicans, Wallace 
Democrats and elements of organized 
labor in opposition to the “nonproducing 
elite (media, teachers, foundations and 
bureaucracy) and the huge (and equally 
nonproductive) welfare constituency.” 

The prospect of a conservative third 
party’s fracturing what is left of the post- 
Watergate G.O.P. horrifies regular Re- 
publicans, as speaker after speaker 
made plain at a gathering of 2,700 state 


On the hot August afternoon when Gerald Ford was sworn in 


as the President of the U.S., he declared: “My fellow Americans, 
our long national nightmare is over.” For one of Washington's top 
freelance photographers, Fred Ward, the event had a particular 
impact. Says he: “Suddenly the entire atmosphere changed. Peo- 
ple who hadn’t smiled in years were smiling—everyone was smil- 
ing!” Ward decided to try to capture the new mood in the capital 
through images of the happy, informal Ford household itself. The 
President took to the idea. Remarkably unself-conscious about 
being photographed, he granted Ward the rare privilege of fol- 
lowing his every move for two months last fall 

Just how open Ford was with Ward is shown in the re- 
markable photographs on this and the following two pages. They 
are part of a portfolio of Ward's pictures to be published in May 
by Harper & Row in a book entitled Portrait of a President. The 
volume also includes a portrait biography of the President writ- 
ten by Hugh Sidey, TIME’s Washington bureau chief. 
Photographer Ward describes Ford as “the easiest subject 
I ever worked with.” Ward rode alone with the President to 
the hospital to have lunch with Betty Ford after her cancer 
operation. Ward was there when Mrs. Ford said goodbye to 
her son Steve following her mastectomy. He was present at 
Camp David when Ford decided to coax Liberty, his golden 
retriever, into the pool. Shooting rapidly, and somehow man- 
aging to keep dry, Ward recorded a slapstick sequence as 
Betty Ford pushed her husband into the water, then Press 
Secretary Ronald Nessen and Nancy Howe, Mrs. Ford’s per- 
sonal secretary, dunked each other. And in a Truffautesque bit 
of business, Ward even caught Ford being rigged with electronic 
paraphernalia for a TV taping session with ABC’s Harry Rea- 
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Betty Ford rumpling the President during family talk 
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and local party leaders in Washington 
last week. It began with the bad news 
that the party’s own survey shows only 
7% of voters now regard themselves as 
strong Republicans and only 18% as Re- 
publicans at all: 42% of Americans say 
they are Democrats, and 40% indepen- 
dents. President Ford warned against 
“fanatic factions” and “elite guards” 
who would threaten the rebuilding of the 
party and could contribute to “the death 
of the two-party system so vital to this 
nation.” Rockefeller sounded the same 
note to the delegates, saying: “I don’t 
want to see one party of the right and 
one of the left. I want a party that rep- 
resents all the people, all points of view.” 
Missouri Governor Christopher Bond 
was blunt: “I am a little tired of reading 
about Republicans meeting to discuss 
the so-called third party option, or or- 
ganizing committees to ‘watch’ the 
President.” 

Promised Land. Yet many conser- 
vatives are not so concerned with win- 
ning as with making their point. They 
are convinced that the long-range trend 
is toward conservatism in America 
They want to lead the way to the prom- 
ised land without much regard for the 
losses suffered en route. Says a conser- 
vative who participated in the Buckley 
meeting: “We've got to be successful 
with Ford—or we can’t hold them back 
The dam will break.” 
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Betty Ford dunking her husband; Howe 
Aleeing after shoving in Nessen; vengeful 
Nessen tossing in Howe; Nessen walking 
wetly away; Ford teaching dog paddle 
to Liberty; Ford changing clothes while 
Camp David aide waits with towel 


RIGHT: Ford bearing down at tennis 
Susan clowning with her father; Betty 
saying goodbye to Steve; Ford and ABC's 
Reasoner being fitted with wireless 
transmitters for television interview 
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The Public: Little Confidence in Ford or Congress 


As the recession has deepened, so 
has the gloomy outlook of the Amer- 
ican people. One out of three now fears 
losing his or her job because of the econ- 
omy, and a slightly higher proportion re- 
ports itself in serious financial trouble 
and deeply worried about unpaid bills 
and shrinking savings. Even worse, only 
about one in five Americans has much 
confidence in the ability of either Pres- 
ident Ford or Congress to deal with eco- 
nomic problems. As a result, two-thirds 
of the public think that the country is 
in deep trouble; almost half fear that 
the U.S. is headed straight for a severe 
depression. 

That pessimistic picture was drawn 
from the latest TIME Soundings, a quar- 
terly survey of the mood, temper and 
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outlook of Americans. Soundings con- 
sists of a series of political and social in- 
dicators that were developed for TIME 
by Yankelovich, Skelly & White, Inc., 
the New York-based public opinion re- 
search firm. The most recent results 
were based on telephone interviews con- 
ducted in late January, tabulated and 
analyzed in February, with a represen- 
tative sample of 1,046 Americans of vot- 
ing age. Results for each individual sur- 
vey have an error factor of plus or minus 
3%; in estimating trends from one quar- 
ter to another, the error factor is plus or 
minus 4%. 

ECONOMIC STRESS. In_ recent 
months, the focus of public concern has 
shifted from inflation to recession. 
Asked which they fear more, 52% of 
those surveyed said recession and 42% 
said inflation—almost an exact reversal 
of the figures tabulated three months 
ago. The reason seems to be that fear 
of unemployment has come to over- 
shadow public concern about inflation’s 
effects on savings and food, which 
peaked last fall and have actually de- 
clined since. This was shown when peo- 
ple were asked whether they worry a 
lot about the following: 
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Fall Winter 

High cost of food: 80% 70% 
Saving for the future: 50 40 
Savings wiped out 

by inflation: 54 48 
Not being able to 

keep up with bills: 36 38 
Meeting rent 

and mortgage costs: 38 45 
Loss of job 


because of the economy: 27 33 


The number of Americans in imme- 
diate economic distress, as opposed to 
those merely worried about their eco- 
nomic future, has predictably continued 
to rise, but the rate of increase has 
slowed. The winter survey found that 
35% of those interviewed were in se- 
rious economic trouble, up from 23% last 
spring and 33% last fall. 

NATIONAL MOOD. The indicator 
that evaluates the state of the nation’s 
morale and confidence in the future, the 
national mood, is now lower than it was 
even at the worst of the Watergate cri- 
sis. Some 77% said that they think things 
are going badly in the country, up from 
69% in the fall and spring of last year. 

The public, moreover, has become 
increasingly disenchanted with Presi- 
dent Gerald Ford. Confidence in his 
ability to handle the economy has dwin- 
dled, while confidence in Congress has 
increased, though it still remains low. 
This was shown when people were asked 
who they thought could best deal with 
economic problems. The responses, 
compared with those to the same ques- 
tions last fall: 


CONFIDENCE IN FORD 


Fall Winter 
A lot: 19% 21% 
Some: 60 49 
None: 15 28 

CONFIDENCE IN CONGRESS 

Fall Winter 
A lot: 12% 20% 
Some: 60 54 
None: 25 22 


ENERGY TAXES. Despite the low con- 
fidence in political leaders, people clear- 
ly want action from them on energy and 
economic policy. By 55% to 34%, those 
polled preferred gasoline rationing to a 
tax that would increase gasoline prices. 
Even Republicans looked with more fa- 
vor on rationing than on proposed ef- 
forts to cut consumption through high- 
er prices (45% v. 43%), while Democrats 
backed rationing by more than 2 to 1. 

To stimulate the economy, 78% of 
those polled thought limiting a tax re- 
bate to lower- and middle-income tax- 
payers would be best, while only 19% 
supported Ford’s proposal of an across- 
the-board rebate up to a maximum of 
$1,000. There was strong sentiment for 





tax incentives for business to help the 
economy; 78% favored the idea, up eight 
points from last fall. By heavy major- 
ities, people favored bringing back 
wage-price controls (69% agreed), cut- 
ting defense spending (72%), reducing 
foreign aid (82%) and loosening credit 
and mortgage money (82%). 

THE CIA. Soundings also explored 
Americans’ feelings on other issues. The 
analysts found that the accusations of il- 
legal domestic spying by the CIA have 
left the public indifferent; 59% of those 
polled felt that the charges had been in- 
flated out of proportion, while 29% be- 
lieved that the agency had broken the 
law. Even if the charges are proved to 
be true, 52% said that the CIA affair 
would not upset them as much as they 
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had been by the Watergate scandals. 

VIET NAM. The analysts also found 
minimal support among those surveyed 
for increased military aid to South Viet 
Nam. Only 7% backed Ford’s request 
for an increase in aid, while 30% want- 
ed it kept at the present level and 54% 
favored a reduction. Even among Re- 
publicans, only 9% supported an in- 
crease in aid. 

CANDIDATES. As the recession has 
deepened, it has sharply eroded public 
interest in electing Ford in 1976. As re- 
cently as last fall, 56% of those polled 
found Ford acceptable as a candidate, 
and only 24% considered him to be un- 
acceptable. In the winter survey, 48% 
found him acceptable, and 41% called 
him unacceptable. 

But there has been no parallel in- 
crease in enthusiasm for his potential 
Democratic opponents. The pollsters 
found that among the announced Dem- 
ocratic candidates, only Senator Henry 
M. Jackson is known to a majority of 
voters (59%). But of the 54% who ex- 
pressed any enthusiasm for a candidate 
to oppose Ford, only 8% named Jack- 
son. The favorite, with 34%, was Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy. 
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Both arguments are valid. But 
each seems to ignore the reality of 
the other. 


It’s time both sides, all of us, rec- 
ognized the basic facts about coal 
and surface mining. 


It’s a fact that coal is our nation’s 
most abundant source of energy. 
Our only abundant source. So we 
must depend on coal to supply 
more of our critical energy needs. 


Deep-mining is the most ecologi- 
cally desirable method of extract- 
ing coal. But deep-mining is less 
efficient and more costly. It’s ham- 
pered by its own problems. Dan- 
gerous working conditions. Health 
hazards. Waste-pile pollution. 
Deep-mine capacity simply can’t 
be expanded fast enough to meet 
our total coal requirements. 


So we must surface mine or fall 
short of the coal we need. The 
question is: How? 


It’s a fact that in the past surface 
mining has left ugly scars on our 
land. And there are places we 
shouldn’t allow it even today. 


It’s not true that surface mining 
has to mean permanent disruption 
of the land. Not any more. 


By law and by choice, responsible 
mining companies have devised 
highly effective reclamation meth- 
ods to restore the living landscape. 
And they’re working on still more 
advanced programs to assure that 
mining needed elements will not 
reproduce the scars of the past. 


Surface mining may not be the 
total answer. But done carefully, 
responsibly, it is a good way to get 
the coal we need. 

Caterpillar is concerned because 
we make machines used in the 
mines. And because coal is an im- 
portant solution to America’s 
energy problems. 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
intelligent 
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“We need all the 
coal we can get?’ 
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OPEC SUMMIT HOST HOUARI BOUMEDIENNE WITH THE SHAH OF IRAN IN ALGIERS 


OlL 


Searching for Stability 


Amid obvious signs of concern about 
falling world oil demand, leaders of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries gathered in Algeria last week 
for their first summit conference. De- 
clining oil revenues in recent months 
have caused small but telling fissures in 
the cartel’s unity, and they were appar- 
ent from the start of the meeting. Four 
of the 13 OPEC chiefs, including King 
Faisal of Saudi Arabia, the biggest oil 
producer, did not even show up, but sent 
representatives instead. 

Grand Policy. The main purpose 
of the three-day summit, held in the iso- 
lated beach resort of Club des Pins out- 
side Algiers, was to fashion a united pol- 
icy for the cartel for a grand negotiation 
with consumer nations, perhaps this 
summer. Though much of the OPEC rhet- 
oric was as blustery as ever, there were 
clear indications that the oil producers 
were ready to bargain with the coun- 
tries that have been struggling to pay 
for the fourfold increase in oil prices over 
the past 14 years. 

The generally worded 14-page dec- 
laration of principles adopted by the 
OPEC delegates carried one unmistak- 
able message: OPEC is worried about 
maintaining its windfall increase in eco- 
nomic and political power. In any con- 
ference with industrial nations, the del- 
egates agreed they would aim for 
“stabilization” of oil costs. That in ef- 
fect means keeping prices at present 
high levels and adjusting them up or, 
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far less likely, down to keep pace with 
world inflation 

The OPEC chiefs insisted that the 
agenda of any international conference 
would also have to deal with such is- 
sues as reform of the world monetary 
system to favor less developed nations 
and a speed-up of their industrial 
growth. The delegates demanded that 
any bargaining on oil prices be expand- 
ed to include all raw-materials prices—a 
position vigorously opposed by the U.S 

The cartel members agreed to accept 
France’s invitation to Saudi Arabia, 
Iran, Venezuela and Algeria to represent 
OPEC at a preliminary meeting in Paris 
on April 7. They will sit down with rep- 
resentatives of the U.S., Japan and the 
Common Market countries, along with 
delegates from Brazil, India and Zaire 
The April meeting will lay the ground- 
work for a full-dress conference between 
oil producers, industrial nations and 
Third World countries later on. 

Foremost in OPEC planners’ minds 
as they prepare for these meetings will 
be what they regard—not inaccurately 
—as the strategy of the consuming coun- 
tries to crack the cartel’s price front 
Last week, for example, delegates of the 
18 oil-consuming nations that make up 
the International Energy Agency met 
in Paris to work out their own position 
regarding the oil states. The US. po- 
sition has been that it would not attend 
the April meeting unless it had strong 
backing within the IEA on at least one 
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or two proposals aimed at helping to free 
the industrial world from its heavy de- 
pendence on imported oil 

One proposal calls for consuming 
nations to set a minimum or “floor” 
price for imported oil that would pro- 
tect the investments of companies de- 
veloping new energy sources from the 
risk of suddenly falling crude prices. The 
other would achieve the same objective 
by levying a common tariff on oil im- 
ported from outside IEA nations. The Eu- 
ropeans, for their part, are looking for 
another method of protecting invest- 
ment in energy development that would 
be more flexible and thus better able to 
meet the varying needs and capabilities 
of the consuming countries. 

Blunt Pledge. OPEC worries about 
the consuming nations’ posture were 
clearly reflected in its declaration, which 
condemned “any plan or strategy de- 
signed for aggression, economic or mil- 
itary, against any OPEC member.” The 
criticism was a clear reference to state- 
ments by U.S. Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger and President Ford on the 
possibility of using force to prevent eco- 
nomic “strangulation” of the West by 
the oil producers. Algeria had proposed 
that OPEC members make a blunt pledge 
to impose another oil embargo if any 
member was attacked, but the final dec- 
laration merely noted that the cartel 
would take “immediate and effective 
measures to counteract such threats with 
a united response.” 

No amount of bombast could hide 
the concerned mood of the meeting. The 
recession in the industrialized world, 
caused in part by towering oil prices, 
has sharply reduced demand for OPEC 
crude. This has lowered revenues for oil 
producers, who have had to cut produc- 
tion, OPEC output, which averaged 33 
million bbl. a day in 1974, is now down 
to an average rate of 27 million bbl, Car- 
tel officials note that even with shrink- 
ing demand, oil producers are taking in 
more money now than they were a few 
years ago. Yet the more production falls, 
the closer OPEC comes to an exquisitely 
difficult political problem: how to ap- 
portion cuts within the cartel so that no 
member suffers more than others. Al- 
ready Abu Dhabi has publicly com- 
plained about the fact that the cartel has 
taken no steps to allocate production 
cuts, In these circumstances, the stress- 
es within OPEC can only intensify. 

Such pressures are not likely to bring 
down OPEC soon, but they are helping to 
create a climate for more cooperative 
trade relationships between the produc- 
ers and their customers in the West. Last 
week, for instance, the U.S. and Iran 
signed a major agreement that commits 
Iran to spend about $12 billion on Amer- 
ican goods and services, including up to 
eight nuclear reactors, over the next five 
years. The State Department insists that 
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the deal has nothing to do with Ameri- 
can policy toward OPEC. Yet the better 
US. relations are with individual cartel 
members—and the more dependent 
these countries are on American equip- 
ment and technology—the more influ- 
ence the U.S. will have on OPEC as a 
whole. 


TRADE 
Battling the Blacklist 


The Arab boycott of Israel is rap- 
idly becoming a political issue in the US. 
In various House and Senate hearings 
last week, leaders of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith and other 
Jewish groups offered some new reve- 
lations of how the Arab oil states are 
using their new economic strength. They 
testified that more than a dozen US. 
shipping lines have been quietly coop- 
erating with the boycott by avoiding Is- 
raeli ports. Another charge: that com- 
mercial banks that act as agents for 
Arab countries have been requiring cer- 
tificates of compliance with the boycott 
before issuing letters of credit to U.S. 
firms doing business in the Middle East. 

Special Office. In the Senate, New 
Jersey Democrat Harrison Williams Jr. 
has introduced a bill that would empow- 
er the President to bar individual for- 
eign investments of more than 5% in 
US. firms; investments by Arabs or, for 
that matter, anyone else participating in 
a commercial boycott would be prohib- 
ited altogether. Says New York Repub- 
lican Jacob Javits, a strong proponent 
of the Williams bill: “These people [the 
Arabs] are trying to coerce Americans 
into discriminating against other Amer- 
icans. In other words, they are trying to 
subvert the very foundations of our re- 
public.” Advocates of the Williams bill 
say that their target is the Arabs’ “sec- 
ondary boycott’—the economic pres- 
sure (through the blacklist threat) that 
is placed on U.S. companies not to trade 
with Israel. They argue that this makes 
the Arab boycott of Israel different from 
the trade embargoes imposed by the U.S. 
against Cuba and, not too long ago, 
China. 

The Administration and many busi- 
ness leaders worry that a legislative as- 
sault on the Arab blacklist might fright- 
en off badly needed foreign capital and 
provoke diplomatic and economic repri- 
sals by Arab countries. One alternative 
favored by the White House: the cre- 
ation of a special office to monitor and 
supervise all foreign investments in the 
US. Nevertheless, with active encour- 
agement from the B'nai B'rith and other 
groups that make up the so-called Jew- 
ish lobby, a retaliatory mood seems to 
be growing in Congress: no fewer than 
26 Senators lined up to sponsor a res- 
olution calling on the Administration to 
take economic steps, such as cutting off 
technical assistance programs, against 
Arab countries that observe the boycott. 
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America’s New Jobless: 
The Frustration of Idleness 


I need a job. Don't care what it is or 
how much pay. Am very eager to learn, 
Ask for Dave. 


So read a plaintive ad in the Wil- 
mington News and Journal papers, Del- 
aware’s two statewide dailies, which last 
week opened their classified pages to the 
unemployed free of charge. The re- 
sponse from the unemployed was star- 
tling. “We were expecting 400, maybe 
500 ads at most,” says Classified Man- 
ager Thomas P. Grant Jr. In the first 
week, 1,095 jobless people—secretaries 
and executives, graphic artists and truck 
drivers, bartenders, librarians and en- 
gineers—sent in their pleas for work. 

Throughout the US., unemploy- 
ment—or the fear of it—has become a 
gnawing preoccupation. The Gallup poll 
reports that 15% of the nation’s work- 
ing people fear that they will lose their 
jobs in the next year. The Harris sur- 
vey shows that more than half the pub- 
lic has already been hurt by work cut- 
backs; of those questioned, 30% said that 
they or a family member had been laid 
off, 9% had lost overtime and 13% had 
had their working hours reduced. Po- 
lice blame unemployment for a recent 
jump in robberies and purse snatchings; 
many of the culprits who have been 
caught are jobless first-time offenders. 
Calling last week for more federal funds 
to create summer jobs for restless youth, 
New York City Mayor Abe Beame said: 
“The social toll of this kind of unwill- 
ing idleness among our young people 
could be devastating.” 

No Jokes. Unemployment has be- 
come a compelling theme of soap operas, 
comic strips, rock songs. In ABC’s One 
Life to Live and CBS’s The Young and the 
Restless, characters talk as much about 
their job insecurities as their sexual in- 
securities. In the newspapers’ Mary 
Worth, two characters are putting off 
marriage because they are out of work. 
(Comic-strip art imitates life; marriage 
rates are tumbling because of unemploy- 
ment.) In a new song, Hard Times, Arlo 
Guthrie croons: “I ain’t got a nickel to 
call mine ... We ain’t even got a lousy 
dime.” Nobody is cracking any jokes 
about unemployment, but once again the 
old line is being heard: “When you're un- 
employed, it’s a recession. When I’m un- 
employed, it’s a depression.” 

By that standard, millions of Amer- 
icans would argue that the most severe 
slump since the 1930s has indeed be- 
come worse than a recession. As recent- 
ly as August, unemployment was 5.4%. 
Lately it has risen in frightening leaps 
—to 7.2% in December and 8.2% in Jan- 
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uary. The rate was again 8.2% in Feb- 
ruary, the Labor Department reported 
last week, but the real situation had 
worsened. Total employment fell sharp- 
ly. The jobless rate held stable only be- 
cause so many people despaired of find- 
ing a job that they simply dropped out 
of the labor force. In all, 580,000 people 
left the work force, and total employ- 
ment declined by 540,000, to a season- 
ally adjusted 84 million. But 7.5 million 
Americans are now out of work. 

The jobless toll is expected to grow 
for several more months, probably top- 
ping 9%. It will stay high for the fore- 
seeable future, even long after the econ- 
omy turns up. The Ford Administra- 
tion’s 1976 budget projects that 
unemployment will average 7.9% next 
year and 7.5% in 1977 and that it will 
not dip below 6% until 1980. 

Those sketchy and controversial 
projections may be overly pessimistic, 
but they have raised large questions. Is 
unemployment really as bad as the cold 
numbers suggest? How are people cop- 
ing? What groups of Americans are 
being hurt most? And what should the 
US. do about the problem? 

Indisputably, unemployment is high 
among all groups in the labor force. It 
has idled 

1 out of 16 adult men, 

1 out of 12 adult women, 

1 out of 5 teen-agers, 

1 out of 6 young Viet Nam veterans, 

1 out of 14 whites, 

1 out of 7 non-whites, 

1 out of 9 blue-collar workers, 

1 out of 19 heads of households. 
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Of course, the situation is quite un- 
like the apple-selling days of the Great 
Depression, when one in every four 
workers was desperately, hopelessly un- 
employed and practically no safety nets 
protected them. Today, 6 million of the 
jobless are collecting unemployment 
compensation. The payments are made 
for up to 52 weeks. The states pay for 
the first 26 weeks, raising the money by 
taxing employers; the states and the 
Federal Government share the costs for 
the next 13 weeks, and Washington 
finances the final 13 weeks. The amount 
of the payments and the eligibility for 
them vary from state to state, but most 
people who have worked for 26 weeks 
out of the past year should be able to col- 
lect. Except in a few states, the size of 
the payments is determined not by need 
or number of dependents, but by how 
much a person earned on his last job. 
In New York, for example, anyone who 
averaged $189 or more weekly gets the 
maximum: $95 per week. If he earned 
less than $189, he gets roughly half his 
previous pay. Nationwide, according to 
the Labor Department, the tax-free pay- 
ments average $61 per week, which 
comes out to 40% of the worker's pre- 
vious take-home pay. Understandably, 
many families cannot scrape by on that 
amount. 

All together, 1.5 million of the job- 
less are ineligible for unemployment 
compensation. Among them: self-em- 
ployed people who have not contributed 
to unemployment compensation funds; 
people who have not held steady jobs 
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for the past year, including recent col- 
lege graduates; people who quit jobs 
without good cause; workers who have 
already used up their 52 weeks of un- 
employment compensation. 

Just about everybody has some ex- 
tra cushions, though they are becoming 
thin and frayed. Most (but not all) job- 
less auto workers collect supplemental 
unemployment benefits of just under 
95% of their basic pay. But Chrysler 
Corp.’s SUB funds are expected to run 
out by early April and General Motors’ 
by mid-May. Other unemployed people 
are drawing down their bank savings 
and selling off stocks. In sum, few peo- 








ple are totally destitute yet, but there 
could be spreading poverty and grave 
social trouble if high unemployment 
persists 

In varying ways, the unemployed 
are learning how to cope. Jobless Viet 
Nam veterans are signing up in record 
numbers for college or vocational cours- 
es to collect G.I. Bill benefits, which pay 
$270 a month for a single person. After 
collecting their food stamps at the Los 
Angeles County Department of Social 
Services, some of the unemployed stop 
at nearby vacant lots—to pick wild mus- 
tard greens. A laid-off Chrysler senior 
engineer, James Howard, 44, has be- 
come a Mr. Fixit, going round his neigh- 
borhood in Detroit to repair furnaces, 
rehabilitate appliances and install storm 
windows that he builds. Norman San- 
ders, 55,an unemployed electrician from 
Somerville, N.J., found a solution: “My 
two married sons and I set up a com- 
mune. We share taxes, food bills and 
household expenses. We all get along 
real good.” 

Sin of Omission. The search for 
work is intense. So many job seekers 
want to enlist in the armed forces that 
recruiters have raised admission stan- 
dards, and the Air Force even turns 
down some men with master’s degrees 
All over the U.S. employers find they 
can fill jobs that pay only $2 or $2.25 an 
hour for gas station attendants, security 
guards, dishwashers. Those openings are 
often grabbed up by people who used to 
earn twice or three times as much. To get 
any job at all, some people are down- 
playing their talents and 
training, hoping to avoid 
the stigma of “overqualifi- 
cation.” Marge Johnston, 
49, of Berkeley, Calif., has 
been a medical microbiolo- 
gist for 23 years and unem- 
ployed for the past 17 
months. Says she: “ Nobody 
is going to hire a microbiol- 
Ogist to drive a bus. But I’m 
prepared to handle that. On 
job application forms, I can 
put down that I’m only a 
high school graduate. This 
is called the sin of omission 
Everybody does it.” 

Even a successful job 
search can exhaust a per- 
son’s resources. Charles 
Kent Evans, 48, lost a $25,000-per-year 
job as vice president of Delta, Inc., a 
manufacturing firm in Jonesboro, Ark 
Looking for a new post, he was willing 
to accept a cut to as low as $9,000. He 
sent out 100 résumés, listed himself with 
five employment agencies, got written 
recommendations from his Senators, J 
William Fulbright and John McClellan 
Still, it took him 18 months to find work, 
as director of the Arkansas State Nurs- 
es Association. During his ordeal, he de- 
pleted his life savings, cashed in his son’s 
life insurance, dropped the family’s hos- 
pitalization insurance, sold his coin col- 
lection and moved from a twelve-room 
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house to a three-room basement apart- 
ment in his in-laws’ home. 

Though Evans was exceptionally 
well fixed to cope with a layoff, he be- 
longs to the group in the U.S. popula- 
tion whose unemployment most debili- 
tates the nation’s economy. They are the 
heads of households, and their unem- 
ployment rate has jumped in the past 
year from 3% to 5.4%. Whole families 
depend on these breadwinners. When 
they lose jobs, their spouses and chil- 
dren reduce their own spending, and the 
family drains its savings. Household 
heads have a tougher time than single 
adults in making ends meet on their 
unemployment-compensation checks. 
They tend to be people who have locked 
themselves into big payments for mort- 
gages, cars, college bills. 

The high rate of teen-age unemploy- 
ment is a less severe problem because a 
working teen-ager usually represents a 
second income to his family. But in the 
case of black teen-agers, that income 
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may well mean the difference to a fam- 
ily between scraping by or remaining 
deep in poverty and on welfare. In the 
past year, black teen-age unemployment 
has soared from 29% to 41%. Warns 
Herbert Hill, national labor director of 
the NAACP: “The disastrous rate of un- 
employment among black youth is the 
single most explosive factor for causing 
potential social unrest.” Workers with 
ghetto youth report a rapid rise in the 
teen-agers’ distrust of “the System.” Says 
Cecil Williams, pastor of San Francis- 
co’s Glide Memorial Methodist Church: 
“We are witnessing a tremendous sense 
of hopelessness and a growing gulf be- 
tween the haves and have-nots.” 

Job prospects for young people leav- 
ing college this June are bleaker than 
in many years. No longer does the $20,- 
000 invested in their educations buy au- 
tomatic preference in the job market. 
Michigan State University reports that 
some recent graduates of its School of 
Social Science list their occupations as 
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janitor, fireman, auto mechanic, period- 
icals clerk, meat cutter, dog warden. 

Placement directors say jobs are 
hardest to find in the social sciences, 
arts, foreign languages and education. 
The graduates in highest demand are 
those in engineering, physical sciences, 
health, business, accounting and com- 
puter services. At the Harvard Business 
School this year, oil companies, com- 
mercial banks and auto-parts and -ser- 
vicing firms are recruiting heavily. But 
there is a decline in recruiting by auto 
manufacturers and investment banking 
and real estate firms. General Motors, 
whose recruiters ordinarily hire 400 to 
600 graduates each year, has canceled 
all its 1975 campus searches. 

To be sure that they can sign up for 
the limited number of job interviews, 
some students have even taken to sleep- 
ing in line in front of college placement 
Offices. Youngsters are also dressing up 
for interviews. Columbia University’s 
placement director, Athena Constan- 
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Teen- Household White-  Blue- 
agers heads collar collar 

workers workers 
tine, notes: “Men are coming in with 
shirts, ties and suits, and the gals look 
like they are stepping out of an ad.” 

But not even graduates in the “hot” 
fields can feel sure of jobs. For exam- 
ple, Clara Maria Chow, 22, has been 
looking for work in computer technol- 
ogy since last June, when she got a BS. 
in math from St. Mary's College in No- 
tre Dame, Ind. Now, she says, “I’ve 
come to the point of accepting anything 
—even a clerk’s job for $90 a week.” 
She has been interviewed by IBM, Ben- 
dix, Marcor, Burroughs, Xerox, Miles 
Laboratories and many other compa- 
nies. Her experience is that “most in- 
terviewers seem to like overly aggressive 
applicants. It seems as if politeness and 
the appearance of being a lady are not 
requirements. I’ve purposely put on an 
aggressive front in recent interviews, but 
I still don’t have a job.” 

High unemployment also imposes 
hidden psychological costs on people 
who never stand in an unemployment 










line but nonetheless feel frustrated in 
their attempts to live by the work ethic. 
The longtime housewife who would like 
to pursue a career and earn her own 
money; the student who wishes to “stop 
out” of college for a year to help finance 
his education; the bored pensioner who 
yearns to devote his training to some- 
thing more than basking in the sun—all 
are likely to give up the job quest. None 
may suffer hardship, but all have lost 
some freedom of choice, and society may 
have lost something as well. 

Stay Put. The same plight faces the 
ambitious worker who is stuck in a job 
that gives insufficient scope to his tal- 
ents. In better times, he would look for 
and probably find another job. During 
recession, he is likely to stay put and 
may do only enough work to keep on 
drawing his paycheck. His career is 
blocked; society misses the enthusiasm 
that he could bring to a new job and in- 
curs a loss of productivity. 

When a man loses his job, he is also 
severed from much of his community. 
“Forty hours of interaction with his cro- 
nies is cut out from under him,” says Psy- 
chiatrist Stephen Landau of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Having studied the 
increasing numbers of unemployed who 
are being treated at the university's 
emergency psychiatric clinic, Landau 
says that they frequently show signs of 
apathy, lethargy, despair and even sui- 
cidal depression. The mere threat of los- 
ing a job, he reports, can lead to “an- 
ticipatory symptoms,” including heavy 
drinking. The child clinic is also get- 
ting “a lot of cases where a father is 
laid off and the adolescents explode with 
the tensions created in the home.” Lan- 
dau cites studies showing that the stress 
signs caused by unemployment can re- 
main in the family for up to two years 
after a worker regains a job. 

Jules Siegel, a California state un- 
employment official, finds that “losing 
a job is like losing a loved one.” Adds 
Toni St. James, a San Francisco voca- 
tional psychologist: “Unemployment 
can become a psychological illness with 
symptoms as clearly defined as a dis- 
ease like measles. Tragically, too many 
of the unemployed face the trauma 
alone, feeling rejected even by those who 
love them.” At social gatherings, unem- 
ployed people often find themselves 
standing alone. They have little to talk 
about because so much of the conver- 
sation is job-oriented. Other guests tend 
to avoid them, much as football players 
move away from an injured teammate. 

The psychological strain is hardest 
on middle-aged, upper-middle-income 
executives, who felt wedded to their 
companies and drew strong creative sat- 
isfactions from their jobs. Corporate 
managers find it even harder to adjust 
to unemployment than do entrepre- 
neurs. Says Ari Kiev, a Manhattan psy- 
chiatrist: “Managers are probably more 
dependent persons who often tie up their 
whole lives with the corporation. When 
unemployed, they feel abandoned and 
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What appliance makers 


are doing to reduce 


your power consumption 


One prominent manufacturer 
iS NOW using rotary compressors 
for their new residential air 
conditioning systems. They 
estimate electricity savings of as 
much as 26 per cent compared 
to their previous systems 






Anew type of ignition system 
which does away with all pilot lights 
is Now offered in a well-known 
make of gas range. The 
manufacturer estimates 

typical gas savings at 
about 30% 








Little appliances can save 
power, too. Example: a new kind 
of electric clock draws so little 
current it doesn't even register in 
the home electric meter. New 
small motors of more efficient 
design are saving power ina 
variety of electric housewares 





A major refrigerator-freezer 

line is now on the market which 

reduces cold losses so effectively 

that it uses much less electricity As a major supplier of steels to the appliance industry, we have 


than other models. For example 


ie: SEN eon: developed several new products to meet their needs, and have 
17-cu-ft model can save up to 


43 Over the average life span devoted a great deal of our time and expertise in helping appliance 
of a refrigerator (16 years) the makers to get the most out of each kind of steel they use. Living 
total savings would be about as close to them as we do, we are confident that they will continue 
] $410 —enough to pay fora to chip away at the power consumption of their products 
brand-new refrigerator at today s 
prices 
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Why “Datsun Saves” 
means a lot more than 


great gas mileage. 


There's more to driving than filling up 
with gas. SO we build each Datsun to last 
longer than you'll own it and cost as little as 
possible to run. 

Example: Datsun crankshafts turn on 
five rather than three main bearings. Our 
crankshaft runs more smoothly, is more 
durable. 

Example: Datsun engines have aluminum 
heads. Many comparable cars have cheaper 
cast iron heads, which don't dissipate heat as 
well. 

Example: Datsun cars come with heavy 
duty 60 amp. batteries. Most new cars offer 
only 45 or 50 amp. batteries. 

Example: Ve fitted a small. easily opened 
inspection plate under our manual transmis- 
sions. If something goes wrong you don't 


Datsun 710 
5-Door Wagon 


Luggage rack and automatic transmission are optional. 


have to remove the entire unit to locate the 
problem. 
Example: Every Datsun has two fuel fil- 


» ters: one at the engine 


i&8 and one at the gas tank. 







If you happen to buy a 
tank of bad gas, two 
filters clean it better 
than one. 

It all adds up. You'! 
find scores of other 
improvements on all 
Minted glass and more. stenaara’, MEW Datsuns. Taken 
together, they result in as economical and 
durable an automobile as possible. Datsun 
Saves means outstanding fuel economy, 
inexpensive maintenance, great resale value 


and a lot more. D 


ae 






Datsun 710 Hardtop 


have nothing to fall back upon. But en- 
trepreneurs, however devastated by un- 
employment, are more flexible, more 
self-reliant.” One of his patients, an un- 
employed entrepreneur, went out and 
found a job as a cab driver; an unem- 
ployed sales manager refused similar 
work because, Kiev says, “he didn't 
want to dirty his hands.” 

Real Angvish. Factory workers ad- 
just best of all. They are used to many 
bumps in life, and they fatalistically ac- 
cept layoffs. Explains Kiev: “The facto- 
ry worker has more cynicism, more 
skepticism about the company than the 
executive. He feels that the company 
owes him something. When he is laid off, 
he rationalizes: “Those sons of bitches at 
the company.’ And he goes out to mow 
lawns and fend for himself.” 


Even blue-collar workers, however, 
often disguise the real anguish of their 
joblessness from friends and their own 
children. Birdie Gaston, 62, who lives 
in Harlem, was laid off as a packager 
for Alfred Dunhill, Inc. a week before 
Christmas. “I brood a lot, and I hurt in- 
side,” she says, but she has attempted 
to hide those feelings from her relatives. 
She feels “ashamed” that she has to col- 
lect unemployment compensation ($63 
a week). Most of all, she misses the job. 
“When I am working, I feel 24 years 
old. When I am not working, I feel as if 
I’m 90. I don’t even want to look in the 
mirror.” She spends many days sitting 
in a state placement office or in a hall 
of her union, the Distributive Workers 
of America, waiting—and waiting—for 
a job to be posted. “There seems to be 


How Unemployment Is Figured 


During the third week in February, 
a pencil-wielding army of some 1,000 
pollsters from the Bureau of the Census 
descended upon 50,000 households 
across the U.S. Their mission: to find 
out how many Americans were work- 
ing and not working from Feb. 9 to Feb. 
15. Information from the poll, called the 
Current Population Survey, was sent to 
Washington, fed into Census Bureau 
computers in Suitland, Md., and then 
turned over to the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The end re- 
sult of this complex process was last 
week’s announcement by the BLS that 
in February the number of unemployed 
stood at 7.5 million, or 8.2% of a total 
labor force of 91.5 million. 

The Government has been measur- 
ing U.S. employment in this way since 
1940. Today the BLS spends some $5 mil- 
lion a year on its monthly surveys. The 
results that the bureau publishes are only 
extrapolations from polls, but the polls 
are remarkably thorough. 

BLS statisticians are persuaded that 
there is only one chance in ten that their 
overall jobless figures can be off by more 
than 150,000. The current population 
survey is far broader than commercial 
polls that measure, say, public opinion 
or television audiences. The sample cov- 
ers every state and the District of Co- 
lumbia, and is designed to reflect urban, 
rural and industrial areas in proportion 
to their presence in the nation as a 
whole. For polling purposes, the survey 
is broken down into districts containing 
about 300 households. These, in turn, 
are divided into clusters of about four 
dwelling units each. One-fourth of the 
50,000 households in the sample are re- 
placed each month so that no single 
household is visited in more than four 
consecutive surveys. 

The Census Bureau's trained poll- 
sters all work from a standard question- 
naire that is meticulously worded to 
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avoid bias. Respondents are never asked 
directly if they consider themselves un- 
employed. That is determined by the 
statisticians and their computers. The 
survey rules out all of the 59 million 
Americans who are under the age of 16 
as well as those who are confined to 
mental or penal institutions, The active 
labor force is considered the sum of all 
those who fit the BLS definitions of the 
employed and unemployed: 

>» Who is employed? Anyone 16 
or over who did any work at all for pay 
or profit during the week before the sur- 
vey is regarded as a jobholder; there is 
no upper age limit. Included in the em- 
ployed are part-time workers and tem- 
poraries. Even some employees who are 
not paid are counted: a son or daughter 
who helps out for at least 15 hours a 
week in a family-operated enterprise—a 
mom-and-pop grocery, for example—is 
counted in the active labor force. 

>» Who is unemployed? Anyone 
16 or over who actively sought work in 
the 30 days preceding the survey and is 
currently available for work is counted 
as unemployed. Seeking work means 
registering with a public or private em- 
ployment agency, meeting with poten- 
tial employers, writing letters of appli- 
cation, answering help-wanted ads, Two 
groups—those wailing to start a new job 
within 30 days and those on layoff wait- 
ing to be recalled to an existing job—do 
not have to be looking for work to be 
counted as unemployed. 

When the unemployment figures 
come under fire—as they characteristi- 
cally do when they are high—they are 
accused of both exaggerating and un- 
derstating the “real” extent of jobless- 
ness. The overall unemployment rate is 
indisputably swollen somewhat by the 
inclusion in the jobless totals of house- 
wives, students and others who may be 
only marginally dependent upon regular 
paychecks. It can be argued, for in- 
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no hope, no hope,” she says. “But I’m 
going to keep trying.” 

Invariably, the unemployed com- 
plain of the boredom and tensions of en- 
forced idleness. They spend the first 
weeks off the job doing all the long-put- 
off chores—fixing up the house, putter- 
ing with the car. But after a while ev- 
erything is fixed, and there is nothing 
to do. Says Dave Lee, 25, who lost his 
job with a window manufacturer in Bay- 
port, Minn.: “I read magazines, I wash 
the car, I help my wife clean, I shovel 
snow. I just try to pass the time. It’s 24 
hours a day, and it’s terrible.” 

For Emilio Remondi, 40, of Hyde 
Park, Mass., a diesel mechanic who has 
been laid off twice in the last year, pro- 
longed unemployment has brought a 
sense of entrapment, a feeling that all 


stance, that the jobless rates among 
heads of households (5.4% v. 3.0% a year 
ago) or adult males (6.2% v. 3.5%) are 
far better barometers of economic dis- 
tress than unemployment among teen- 
agers (19.9% y. 15.3%). But the BLS de- 
fends including marginal members of 
the work force in the overall figures on 
the grounds that they are counted as em- 
ployed when they hold jobs and thus, 
for the sake of consistency, should be re- 
garded as unemployed when they do not. 

In some ways the figures understate 
unemployment. The jobless totals do not 
include the so-called hidden unem- 
ployed. They are Americans—most of 
them women and elderly men—who 
want jobs but have given up trying to 
find them. These “discouraged workers” 
are considered not unemployed but to 
have left the labor force altogether. As 
of the last quarter of 1974, the number 
of such workers stood at 796,000, but 
many more have joined that category 
since then. Most of some 580,000 Amer- 
icans who left the labor force in Feb- 
ruary were discouraged workers. 

Similarly, the published statistics do 
not reflect the fact that many of those 
who are counted as jobholders are only 
partially employed. According to the 
BLS, there are 3.7 million Americans 
who are working short hours or hold 
part-time jobs because they cannot find 
full-time work. One little-noted BLS 
measure called “labor-force time lost” 
combines partial employment with un- 
employment on a man-hour basis to 
show the recession in terms of missing 
production time rather than missing 
jobs. The current rate: 8.9%. 

Obviously, what should be counted 
in arriving at the overall unemployment 
figure is debatable. But the main value 
of the monthly figures is in what they 
say about the direction in which unem- 
ployment is going. What those figures 
showed last week was that the recent 
sharp rise in the unemployment rate had 
come to a merciful, if temporary pause 
—but at a record high level. 
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CLIENTS QUEUE UP FOR BENEFITS OUTSIDE AN OFFICE OF THE MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION IN DETROIT 
Also imposing hidden costs on people who never appear in an unemployment line. 


the prosperity of the past ten years has 
been wiped away. “I really don’t under- 
stand what this country is going 
through,” he says. “The politicians 
aren't listening to the people. It’s all go- 
ing crazy.” His $113 weekly unemploy- 
ment check cannot carry his family of 
five; they have been living off his sav- 
ings, which will run out by summer 
—unless he finds a job 

One cruel penalty of unemployment 
is that it also victimizes the 91.8% of 
the people in the labor force who still 
hold jobs. The recession causes unem- 
ployment; but unemployment itself is a 
drag on the whole economy. When so 
many people have no work, real per- 
sonal income and spending go down. As 
a result, companies’ sales and profits de- 
cline. Because demand and profits are 
lower, businesses reduce their spending 
for new plants and machines. The econ- 
omy sputters at well below efficiency 

No Easy Way. That unhappy sce- 
nario is being played out now. Hit by 
sharp inflation, recession and unem- 
ployment, the real purchasing power of 
Americans has declined by 5.2% in the 
past year. Sales volume has fallen, and 
corporate profits plunged by 21% from 
the third quarter to the fourth quarter 
of last year. Manufacturers in the fourth 
quarter cut their capital-spending ap- 
propriations by 24%. Today the nation’s 
factories and machines are operating 
well below capacity, and productivity 
during the fourth quarter fell at an an- 
nual rate of 3.7%. 

Meanwhile, unemployment has 
vastly increased spending by govern- 
ments at all levels—for food stamps, 
welfare, Medicaid. Just to pay their cur- 
rent bills, many states will have either 
to raise taxes or postpone capital con- 
struction. The former would weaken 
some of the buoyant effects of a federal 
tax cut; the latter would swell unemploy- 
ment. The cost of unemployment com- 
pensation in this fiscal year will be at 
least $18 billion, and it stands to rise 
next year. To help pay for it, the Labor 
Department is urging states to raise 
company taxes that feed the unemploy- 
ment compensation funds; if this hap- 
pens, it will show up in higher prices. 
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There is no quick, easy or riskproof 
way to bring down unemployment, It 
has been caused primarily by a con- 
scious federal policy of restricting spend- 
ing and money growth in order to fight 
an oppressive inflation. The restrictive 
policy has helped reduce the rate of in- 
flation, and that may be one of the nec- 
essary preconditions for a recovery. 
Most businessmen, however, question 
whether such high unemployment is still 
necessary to fight inflation. Says Chair- 
man William May of American Can Co. 
“This is a national emergency. Things 
have gone downhill so fast that it is dan- 
gerous to say that our high unemploy- 
ment benefits anything. This level of job- 
lessness is not going to be tolerated by 
the people over a long period of time.” 
May urges that Congress rush through, 
among other measures, an expanded 
public works program and a 15% in- 
vestment-tax credit for five years (in- 
stead of President Ford's proposed 12% 
credit for one year). 

John Bunting, chairman of the First 
Pennsylvania bank, argues that the Gov- 
ernment has already waited much too 
long to loosen up and stimulate the econ- 
omy, and that the longer it dallies the 
greater will be the risk that it will do 
too much too late. Says he: “Ultimately, 
we will have more inflation as a result 
of the Administration’s tolerance of high 
unemployment than we would have if 
it were thwarted right now. [Treasury 
Secretary] Bill Simon says that he is hor- 
rified by the size of the deficit—well, I 
would be horrified if the deficit were not 
that large.” Bunting calls for “a much 
more aggressive policy” toward easing 
the money supply and increasing fed- 
eral spending. In his view, there should 
be big outlays for mass transportation 
and “a moon-shotlike operation to de- 
velop solar energy.” 

Economist Murray Weidenbaum, a 
Republican, urges Congress to cut taxes 
quickly in order to stimulate demand 
and employment. “The Ways and 
Means proposal for a $100 to $200 rebate 
is peanuts,” he says. “It’s not enough to 
enable anybody to put a down payment 
on a big-ticket item. There was nothing 
wrong with Ford’s idea for rebates of up 


to $1,000.” Weidenbaum also recom- 
mends that the Government speed the 
flow of federal contracts: “Order today 
what is supposed to be ordered next 
month.” Like Bunting, he is afraid that 
if Congress waits too long, unemploy- 
ment will go so high that Congress will 
later overreact and overstimulate the 
economy—and kick off more inflation 

Tax Cut. The economy is so soft that 
even big tax cuts and easier money 
would not add much to inflation. After 
extensive computerized studies, Econo- 
mist David Grove, vice president of 
IBM, concludes that an immediate tax 
cut of up to $30 billion would add no 
more than two-tenths of a percentage 
point to living costs between now and 
the end of 1976. Economist Otto Eck- 
stein, head of Data Resources, Inc., cal- 
culates that a tax cut of that size would 
raise the cost of living through the end of 
next year by seven-tenths of one percent 

There is a strong argument that such 
a stimulative policy would not only re- 
duce unemployment but would actually 
shrink the budget deficits in future years 
So long as the economy remains under- 
employed, tax collections will be low, 
and deficits will be huge. Each $1 of out- 
put in private enterprise adds about 40¢ 
to the tax revenues of the federal, state 
and local governments. Economists 
reckon that if the U.S. now had a “full 
employment” economy, it would be pro- 
ducing some $175 billion more goods 
and services annually, and federal and 
state governments would be collecting 
$70 billion more in taxes, thus reducing 
or eliminating their deficits. 

Until recently, economists defined 
full employment as a 4% rate of job- 
lessness. Lately they have raised that fig- 
ure to 5%, in part because large num- 
bers of women and teen-agers have 
entered the work force in recent years. 
By that reckoning, the U.S. is now 3.2% 
away from full employment, While that 
may not seem like much, it represents 
huge numbers of idle workers and tre- 
mendous losses in production, profits 
and personal income. Thus, getting back 
to full employment—by substantially 
cutting taxes and easing the money sup- 
ply—should be an urgent national goal 
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WHEN CROWN ROYAL 
ISN’T YOUR BAG 


GO FORESTERIN 


Forestering is enjoying our 
premium whisky for all the right reasons. 
Taste 
Drinking is one thing. Forestering is 
something else 












are secretly 


One thing about the men of the engineering profession: they give credit 
where credit is due. Which may explain all the nice letters and 
“confidential” phone calls we've received from Detroit since our new 














Rabbit has been out. 
Why all the praise? 


Well, forgetting the low $2,999* price for a moment, 


let's start at the top: 


93 miles per hour. 


A Rabbit is very fast. And although we obviously 
don't recommend 93 mph (please obey all speed 


limits), it is reassuring to know as you're about to get 


onto a hectic expressway, that a Rabbit has the 
power for great acceleration. From 0 to 50 in only 
8.2 seconds. That's quicker than a Monza 2 + 2. 


38 miles per gallon. 


A Rabbit is very thrifty. In the recent 1975- 
model Federal Environmental Protection Agency 


fuel economy tests, the Rabbit averaged 38 miles to the 


gallon on the highway. It averaged a nifty 24 in 
tougher stop-and-go city traffic. 


As big inside as some 
mid-size cars. 

The Rabbit is a sub-compact sized car. That's 
on the outside. Open the door and it's a different 
story. 80% of the space in the car is devoted to 
functional room. There's actually more head and 
leg room inside than in some mid-size cars. 








You get this feeling of roominess immediately, 
as you stretch out behind the wheel and look out 
through the huge front windshield. 

Visibility is incredible. 

The main engineering feat that makes all this 
room possible is our revolutionary transverse 
engine, or stated more simply, an engine that is 
mounted sideways. Besides adding space, placing 
the engine in this manner, and slanting it, has a 
lot to do with why the Rabbit gets such good gas 
mileage. For now you have a very low silhouetted 
front end which means lower wind resistance, 
























which means better gas mileage. 

As you may have noticed already, the Rabbit 
comes only one way. As a Hatchback. And you 
don't pay a penny more for that extra door. 

In addition to the 2-door model shown, there is a 
4-door available. Four doors plus a Hatchback. 
That's a lot of ins and outs in one car. 


How we got it to handle so easily. 

The best way to describe driving a Rabbit is that 
it just feels right. 

The rack-and-pinion steering, designed 
exclusively for the Rabbit, allows you to feel in 
complete control, especially on fast, tight turns. 

Another VW exclusive, an independent stabilizer 
rear axle, means independent wheel travel for 
more riding comfort and added 4 
safety on rough roads. |e 

As is true on only two g 
Detroit cars, the Eldorado 
and Toronado, the Rabbit has 
front-wheel drive for road- 
hugging ability. 

The firm and sporty ride of 
the car is enhanced by rigid unitized 











engineers 
Volkswagen's Rabbit. 


body/chassis construction, controlled spring and 
shock rates and longer suspension travel. 

And when it comes to parking, the day of the 
steering wheel battle is over. The Rabbit's only 3% 
turns, lock-to-lock. 


it has safety features Detroit 


hasn't even thought of yet. Fa 
Actually the whole concept of the Rabel S 
is to bea safety package within itself. 
Its size, shape, weight, handling os 
ability, just about everything. aL 
Added too, are things no one yf 
domestic car has. Like a dual oy) 
diagonal braking system, ww” « SS 
double-jointed steering air 
column that breaks aside in the event of impact, 


negative steering roll radius for directional stability 


in the event of a front wheel blowout, and a 
specially designed hatchback door that keeps the 
rear window clear for better visibility. 


Owner's Security Blanket. 


To make sure your Rabbit lives a lively and a 
carefree life, it's backed by the most advanced car 





coverage plan in the automotive industry: The 
Volkswagen Owner's Security Blanket with 
exclusive Computer Analysis: 


All for $2,999. 


Lately, a lot of automotive executives have 
been giving speeches on “the car of the future?’ 
They see it as being small, low-priced, but with 
increased interior dimensions and more economi- 
cal performance. We started designing that car 
5 years ago. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the automotive 
industry, your car of the future, our Rabbit, 
is here today. 

And it will only cost you $2,999 to try it out. 

Happy days are here 


@radbit 


“Suggested retail price Rabbit 2-door Hatchback, P.O.E. 
Transportation, local taxes and other dealer delivery 
charges additional. ‘See your dealer for more details. 

©Volkswagen of America, Inc. 














Theres Gas Energy 


ina lump of coal. | 


-_ 






By 1980 coal gasification could begin to bea real help in meeting America’s energy needs. 


The gas industry and government are working 
together to turn coal into clean gas energy. 


Use gas wisely. It's clean energy for 


today and tomorrow. neaszcssse 4 





RUINS OF SAVOY HOTEL AFTER THE FIGHTING & SURVIVING GUERRILLA (CENTER) BEING LED AWAY BY ISRAELI CAPTORS 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Terrorism Complicates a Mission of Peace 


The timing could hardly have been 
worse—or better, depending upon one’s 
viewpoint. Shortly after Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger flew from Wash- 
ington last week to begin the most cru- 
cial Middle East negotiations he has un- 
dertaken so far, a small band of seaborne 
Palestinian commandos in a rubber din- 
ghy landed on the Israeli coast at Tel 
Aviv. The havoc they caused, in a dar- 
ing and bloody raid on Israel's biggest 
city, complicated Kissinger’s already 
difficult chances for bringing about a 
second-stage disengagement agreement 
between Israel and Egypt. 

The eight fedayeen on the suicidal 
mission were dropped by a fishing 
smack, which was later captured by Is- 
raeli patrol ships outside Israel's terri- 
torial waters. The raiders grounded their 
boat near a sewage outlet on the edge 
of Tel Aviv. Unnoticed, they stepped 
ashore, armed with rapid-fire Kalash- 
nikovs and high-explosive charges. 

Terrorist Graffiti. The Palestin- 
ians’ first targets were some moviegoers 
emerging from a late-night screening of 
A Streetcar Named Desire at Tel Aviv’s 
Cinema One theater. Next the fedayeen 
pitched grenades in the direction of a 
nearby hall where a wedding reception 
was in progress. Caught in the attack 
were the terrified bride and groom, who 
ran for their lives. As Israeli police re- 
turned the fire, the fedayeen ducked into 
the 28-room Savoy Hotel on Ge'ula 
Street, where they took hostage a dozen 
surprised guests. By the time Israeli 
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paratroopers liberated the four-story 
building in a carefully coordinated pre- 
dawn raid, seven of the fedayeen had 
died, along with eight hostages and three 
Israeli soldiers. Eleven other persons 
were wounded (see box). 

Al Fatah, the largest Palestinian 
fedayeen group, claimed responsibility 
for the attack. That was something of a 
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shock, since Fatah is headed by Yasser 
Arafat, chairman of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization, who is regarded 
by many Arabs as a relatively moder- 
ate Palestinian leader. The raid, Fatah 
spokesmen explained, was to hamper 
the peacemaking efforts of the U.S. Sec- 
retary of State, who has steadfastly re- 
fused to consider undertaking any ne- 
gotiations with the P.L.O. On the rubber 
boat that brought the fedayeen ashore 
in Tel Aviv, Israeli officials found a 
crudely scrawled English graffito: KIS- 
SINGER'S EFFORTS WILL FAIL. 

Declining P.L.O. But what really 
worries the P.L.O. leadership is that Kis- 
singer may well succeed in getting Israel 
and Egypt to reach a second-stage disen- 
gagement agreement in the Sinai. The 
Palestinians fear that such a deal would 
not only separate Egypt from the other 
Arab confrontation powers but also di- 
lute the credibility and momentum that 
the P.L.O. gained last year from the 
Arab summit at Rabat and Arafat's ap- 
pearance at the United Nations. Israeli 
Officials, at least, insist that Arafat's po- 
sition is declining significantly on the 
West Bank because Palestinians are be- 
ginning to question his power. For the 
West Bankers, a plausible alternative to 
Arafat is Jordan’s King Hussein, with 
whom both the Israelis and Kissinger 
would prefer to deal. 

What effect would the Savoy Hotel 
raid have on Kissinger’s latest mission? 
In part, the answer depended on Isra- 
el’s reaction to the raid. The terrorist at- 
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ugee camps or fedayeen out- 
posts in southern Lebanon. 
But last week the Israelis did 
not undertake an instant re- 
taliatory response. “That is 
exactly what the terrorists 
want us to do,” said an Is- 
raeli military spokesman. 
“By attacking them, we 
would be playing right into 
their hands and pointing up 
the Palestinian problem.” 
General Shlomo Gazit, chief 
of military intelligence, dis- 
counted Egyptian support for 
the fedayeen. “Let’s be fair 
with Cairo radio,” Gazit said 
in an unusual Israeli judg- 
ment. “The only statement by 
Egypt was very moderate.” 
Still, Premier Yitzhak Rabin 
promised: “They will be pun- 
ished”—but he did not say 
when or how. 


FEDAYEEN BODY CARRIED FROM HOTEL 
Fears of retaliation. 


tack was the ninth major foray into Is- 
rael by the Palestinians since Qiryat 
Shemona last April. All together, 62 Is- 
raelis have been killed, 170 others have 
been wounded; almost all were civilians. 
After previous attacks, the Israeli gov- 
ernment reacted with eye-for-eye feroc- 
ity, usually with devastating air raids 
and armored attacks on Palestinian ref- 


The Palestinians obvi- 
ously feared immediate retal- 
iation. Refugee camps in 

Lebanon, reported TIME Correspondent 
Jordan Bonfante, were cleared, children 
were dismissed from schools. The day 
after the raid, five Lebanese air force 
jet trainers flying over Tripoli met an un- 
expected hail of gunfire from Palestinian 
gunners in a refugee camp, who had mis- 
taken them for Israeli Phantoms. 

The US. reacted with quick expres- 


sions of support and sympathy for Is- 
raelis. President Ford at his press con- 
ference described the raid as “the wrong 
way to try and resolve the difficult prob- 
lems in the Middle East.” In Wales, 
where he had stopped off at Cardiff for 
ceremonies honoring British Foreign 
Secretary James Callaghan’s longtime 
parliamentary service to the city, Kis- 
singer deplored “a random and sense- 
less act which reminds us once more of 
the tragic dimensions of this conflict.” 
It underlined, he added, “the impor- 
tance of making progress toward peace.” 

Rebuffed by Sadat. Kissinger, af- 
ter stopping in Brussels to consult on Cy- 
prus with Greek Foreign Minister Di- 
mitrios Bitsios, flew to Aswan, 400 miles 
south of Cairo, and met Egyptian Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat. Then Kissinger re- 
sumed his familiar shuttle diplomacy 
from Damascus to Jerusalem and back 
to Aswan. Before he left Washington, 
some diplomats rated his chances for 
success at no better than fifty-fifty. 

At week’s end, it was unclear how 
much the fedayeen raid had compro- 
mised the negotiating position of Sadat, 
who is eager for further peace moves 
but worries that making a separate deal 
with Israel would seemingly isolate him 
from the Syrians and the Palestinians. 
Syrian President Hafez Assad and the 
P.L.O. have both been putting pressure 
on Sadat to maintain a unified Arab 
front, which lately has shown some signs 


The Raid: ‘A Score to Settle’ 


TIME’s Jerusalem correspondent, 
Marlin Levin, and Reporter Daniel 
Drooz were both on the scene during the 
fedayeen raid and Israeli counterattack 
on the Savoy Hotel. Their report: 


The first sounds of trouble came 
shortly before midnight when gunfire 
abruptly shattered the raucous gaiety of 
Tel Aviv’s waterfront, a center of the 
city’s night life. After killing a passing 
Israeli soldier who fired at them as they 
came up off the beach from their rub- 
ber dinghy, the commandos, loaded 
down with rucksacks and Kalashnikov 
rifles, ran down Samuel Esplanade, the 
main shore drive, firing at a movie the- 
ater and tossing grenades at a wedding 
hall. Passers-by fied in all directions, but 
few suspected an Arab attack. Said Gabi 
Edri, 17, a waiter at a wedding recep- 
tion: “We thought they were criminals 
with a score to settle.” 

Passing the large seafront Ambas- 
sador Hotel, the guerrillas turned down 
a side street to the colorful but seedy 28- 
room Savoy, a favorite spot for higher- 
priced prostitutes. By then the whole 
neighborhood was aroused. Alya Me- 
shali, 18, heard the noise and stepped 
out of her home to see what it was. A bul- 
let struck her, blowing away most of one 
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leg. Sofia Gamliel, an Arabic-speaking 
native of Morocco, went to the window 
and was surprised to hear the guerrillas 
talking below. “They went across the 
street to the hotel,” said Mrs. Gamliel, 
“and then I saw through my window 
shutter bullets of all colors in the sky.” 
a 

The commandos stormed into the 
hotel with guns blazing, killing the desk 
clerk and a woman guest on the spot 
Going from room to room, they 


cept for a shrapnel wound in my shoul- 
der, I was okay.” 

Immediately after the guerrillas 
seized the hotel, Israeli police and sol- 
diers began pouring into the area. Hous- 
es adjacent to the Savoy were evacuat- 
ed. Around the corner, army medical 
teams set up field hospitals and aid sta- 
tions. Swarms of neighborhood kids and 
late-night revelers gathered to watch the 
action as armored cars took up positions 
at either end of the street. K-9 corps- 
men with German shepherds stationed 
themselves in alleyways to make 


quickly rounded up hostages and —_ SOLDIERS ESCORT KOCHAVA LEVI OUTSIDE HOTEL 


took them to the fourth floor. 
Among them were Kochava Levi, 
30, a petite, black-haired prosti- 
tute who had ducked into the 
Savoy earlier to avoid a police 
roundup, and Avrahim Azikri, 28, 
an interior decorator and a guest 
in the hotel. “They told us if we be- 
haved, everything would be 
okay,” Azikri recalled later. “But 
when I heard the Israeli troops 
starting their attack, I thought it 
was every man for himself. The 
Arabs had put dynamite next to 
the wall, and I knew they meant 
to explode it. So I ran into a bath- 
room and crouched between two 
walls. When the dynamite went 
off, plaster fell over me, but ex- 








of strain. Two weeks ago the Palestin- 
ians publicly announced that they were 
sending a delegation of second-ranking 
P.L.O. executives to Cairo to discuss the 
Kissinger negotiations with Sadat. In a 
sharp rebuff, Sadat said that he would 
discuss such matters only with the 
P.L.O. leadership (meaning Arafat); the 
delegation never arrived. In what was 
apparently the result of a bald attempt to 
embarrass Sadat, the rubber dinghy used 
by the fedayeen at Tel Aviv last week 
carried a marking, “Egyptian Army 
Seamen,” and its lone survivor at first in- 
sisted that he had set out from Port Said. 
(He later admitted that the party em- 
barked from Lebanon.) Sadat must be 
cautious at a time when much of the 
Arab world is applauding the “heroism” 
of the fedayeen foray on Tel Aviv. 

The raid also affected Israeli Pre- 
mier Rabin's room for maneuvering. In- 
tentionally or not, the Palestinians by 
their attack refocused the Israelis’ con- 
cern for security. If Rabin appears will- 
ing to give away too much, he will be 
sharply attacked by hawks within his 
own Labor Party and by the opposition. 
Ironically, Rabin’s sharpest critic in the 
Knesset, Likud Bloc Leader Menachem 
Begin, had a curious tie to the Savoy 
Hotel. Begin used the hotel as a hideout 
in the days before Israeli independence, 
when he battled the British as leader of 
the Jewish terrorist organization Irgun 
Zvai Leumi. 


SADAT & KISSINGER AT ASWAN 
Be fair with Radio Cairo but punish the Palestinians. 


Kissinger’s major problem is to de- 
fine and possibly extend the perimeters 
of agreement. At this point, Sadat can- 
not agree to a formal declaration of non- 
belligerency, which Israel demands in 
return for withdrawing from the Mitla 
and Giddi passes and surrendering the 
Abu Rudeis oilfields in the Sinai de- 
sert. But the Israeli government is pre- 


sure none of the commandos escaped. 

By 12:45 in the morning, Israeli Pre- 
mier Yitzhak Rabin was at army head- 
quarters in Tel Aviv. Defense Minister 
Shimon Peres and Chief of Staff Mor- 
decai Gur arrived soon after at Ge’ula 
Street to take command. Meanwhile, the 
Arab commandos chose Kochava Levi, 
who had picked up Arabic in the streets, 
to translate to Israeli officials their de- 
mand for a plane to take the hostages 
and ten Palestinians held in Israeli pris- 
ons to Damascus or Paris. Bandaging 
the wounded with ripped sheets and 
shouting the guerrillas’ terms down 
from a fourth-floor window, Kochava 
emerged as the unexpected heroine of 
the drama. She managed to keep ne- 
gotiations going until the Israelis were 
ready to attack, and then slipped free 
herself when she was allowed to accom- 
pany one of the wounded from the hotel. 

= 

After consulting by phone with Cab- 
inet members in Jerusalem, as well as 
with Peres and Gur on the scene, Ra- 
bin decided that not only would there 
be no deal but that the attack on the 
guerrillas would be quick and decisive. 
Using darkness as their cover, two spe- 
cially trained assault teams crept into 
the alley near the Savoy. At 5:13 a.m., 
shortly before sunrise, two short bursts 
of automatic weapons fire signaled the 
Israeli attack. A few moments of quiet 
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passed; then the assault troops opened 
fire on the hotel from all directions. The 
sound of grenades and mortars explod- 
ing was almost lost in the din of small 
arms and heavy machine guns as Israe- 
lis and terrorists exchanged fire. 

The initial shooting lasted for five 
minutes. After a brief lull, there came 
sporadic bursts of gunfire from inside the 
Savoy, then the long staccato of a Ka- 
lashnikov. It was answered by the wind- 
sucking thump of an Israeli bazooka 
fired from the beach 100 yds. away. Sud- 
denly the building shook with a tremen- 
dous explosion as a bomb rigged by the 
terrorists went off. The hotel’s third and 
fourth floors collapsed in rubble. The at- 
tack was over. It was 5:23 a.m 

When daylight came, the charred 
head of one of the guerrillas could be 
seen in the wreckage of what had been 
the hotel's third floor. Blood ran down 
the broken concrete foundation, and 
bloodstained bedding billowed in the 
morning breeze. A three-man team, as- 
sisted by a cherry-picker crane, began 
searching the debris for bodies. 

As an army spokesman drew up a 
list of the dead and wounded, a stretch- 
er passed. There was a body on it, about 
the size of a child, wrapped in an old yel- 
low shawl that was now a shroud. Au- 
thorities tentatively identified it as that 
of an elderly Frenchwoman who had 
been staying at the hotel. 





RABIN SURVEYING HOTEL DAMAGE 


pared to make less extensive territorial 
withdrawals in exchange for symbolic 
tokens of Egypt’s peaceful intentions, 
like its allowing Israeli cargoes to pass 
through the reopened Suez Canal. One 
sticking point is Israel’s insistence that 
any further disengagement deal be 
spelled out in a specific document; Sa- 
dat may be reluctant to sign for fear of 
criticism he might get from other Arab 
powers. Another problem is that Is- 
rael, which has expensively fortified its 
present positions on the Sinai, would 
be reluctant to withdraw to interim lines 
that it might have to build up and 
then abandon after third-stage disen- 
gagement talks. 

Bleak Alternative. Kissinger must 
also worry about the future of the U.N 
peacekeeping and observer forces on 
both the Sinai and the Golan Heights, al- 
though this is not his main concern. Is- 
rael complains that the forces are in- 
effective. It also objects to the present 
requirement that the mandate must be 
renewed every six months, which au- 
tomatically creates negotiating crises 
Rabin'’s government would prefer a 
change in the U.N. mandate to make 
the Security Council ultimately respon- 
sible for terminating the observer forc- 
es; among other things, this would allow 
the US. to veto any proposal for with- 
drawing troops. 

For both Sadat and Rabin, how- 
ever, success for the Kissinger talks 
should appear far more attractive than 
the alternative. If Kissinger fails, the 
odds are high that the two nations will 
drift into another war of attrition, sim- 
ilar to the one that racked the Suez 
Canal area in 1969 and 1970. Horrible 
as the casualties of last week’s raid on 
Tel Aviv were, they are insignificant 
compared with the casualties that would 
have been likely to result from such a 
war—if the Palestinian act of desper- 
ation had succeeded. 
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CAMBODIA 


Asphyxiating the Capital 


The first rocket of the day fell on the 
fruit market and killed seven people. The 
second fell 30 meters from the tennis 
courts at the Cercle Sportif and there- 
after, for once, the courts remained un- 
used. Four hours later the bombshell hit: 
a 107-mm. rocket slammed into a crowd- 
ed street in front of the Monerom Hotel, 
killing eleven people instantly and maim- 
ing a dozen more; a flaming Honda was 
catapulted onto a pedicab whose lone oc- 
cupant was already dead. 


Despite such daily scenes of horror, 
the besieged Cambodian capital of 
Phnom-Penh held out for another des- 
perate week. The Khmer Rouge insur- 
gents kept up their asphyxiating pres- 
sure on the city’s Mekong River lifeline, 
thereby depriving the capital of crucial 
supplies and diverting large numbers of 
government troops from the city’s de- 
fense. Sosthene Fernandez, the Viet- 
namese-Filipino commander in chief of 
government forces, stoutly insisted that 
“we can open the river,” but the chief 
of naval operations, Admiral Vong Sar- 


endy, conceded that the situation on the 
Mekong was “hopeless.”’ Meanwhile, the 
capital’s sole maintaining lifeline of 
emergency supplies was the Phnom- 
Penh airport. Insurgents, dug in less 
than five miles from the airport, last 
week were shelling it with as many as 
60 rocket and 105-mm. artillery rounds 
per day. One U.S. cargo DC-8 carrying 
rice from Saigon was hit by rocket fire 
But after a brief halt, the airlift of food 
and ammunition continued. 

Verge of Collapse. Life within the 
surrounded capital sputtered on. A few 
street markets were still operating, and 
the city’s electricity and water systems 
were working irregularly. Occasionally 
a widow could be seen traveling by pedi- 
cab to recover the body of her husband 
Every morning, foreign visitors awoke 
to a bright blue sky and closed the shut- 
ters of their hotel rooms in the hope of 
deflecting shrapnel 

Despite signs that the city was on 
the verge of collapse, the Khmer Rouge 
army refrained from making a full-scale 
assault on the capital, whose population 


has been tripled in the last year alone 
by the presence of 1,400,000 refugees 
from the countryside. Instead the insur- 
gents maintained their successful—and 
relatively inexpensive—campaign of at- 
trition. “The Khmer Rouge are every- 
where,” reported TIME Correspondent 
Peter Range. “They do not concentrate 
their forces heavily, do not overextend 
themselves, do not shoot for the large ob- 
jectives until they have taken several 
smaller ones first.” 

In a somewhat fainthearted re- 
sponse to the crisis, ailing, ineffectual 
President Lon Nol let it be known once 
again that his government was prepared 
to resign in exchange for peace talks 
—but nobody expected the Khmer 
Rouge to take up the offer. In Wash- 
ington, Congress continued to debate the 
merits of an Administration request for 
increasing emergency aid to the Lon 
Nol regime (see following story), which 
has already received almost $2 billion 
in U.S. aid during the last five years 
An equally serious problem, however, 
was the morale and fighting spirit of the 


CHILDREN REFUGEES (BELOW LEFT) LINE UP FOR 
FOOD IN PHNOM-PENH. RIGHT, VICTIM OF 
KHMER ROUGE ROCKET ATTACK 

















“its safe. tS not 
until I decide 








“I’m uneasy about carrying 
a lot of cash...no matter what. 
Once...when we were going up 
north to visit my wife's family 
...the transmission in our car 
went out. It was late ona 
Saturday afternoon...and we 
had to stay an extra two days 
to get it repaired. Actually, it 
turned out to be a nice time. 
We often use BankAmericard! 
to take care of unexpected 
expenses: 





really money 


to use it?’ 


Jack Gardner, Sales Office Manager 








When do you use | 
BankAmericard? | BankAmericard? 

Well, I certainly wouldn't “Very. It’s excellent when 
travel without it. I use it largely | you're traveling. It gives you a 
for big items...tires, batteries sense of security...control. Of 
...or if we happen to find an course,! use it responsibly and 
antique. When something keep track of my expenditures. 
| comes up, it’s a good cushion But just having it...] know I 

between pay checks? can always make a purchase 
when I want to...that L always 
have something to back me up? 


Are you pleased with 





What about the cost 
of the card? 

“It didn’t cost me anything 
to get it® It works like a store 
card...or a gasoline card. 
Only it’s more flexible...more 
convenient? 


What would you do 
if you lost it? 

“Td contact the bank right 
away. If nobody's used it, I'm 
not liable. Even if they've 
| already run up a bill of...say 
$1,000...l only have to pay $50 
...if that? 


BankAmericard. 
You never have to use it when 
you don’t want to. But 
sometimes just having it makes 
all the difference. 























Lighter glass. |ncreased glass 
area in Most new Cars means 
better vision and safety. And now 
PPG supplies Detroit with 
windows and windshields made 
of thinner glass. Thinner means 
lighter—by as much as 20 pounds 
in some models. And that means 
better mileage 
























Lighter exteriors. Large exterior 
fiber glass parts, like front and 

rear end panels, hoods, and fender 
well liners, reduce weight as well 
as the number of parts required 
They resist corrosion and can be 
50% lighter than their steel counter 
parts—without compromising 


standards for safety and strength 


In addition to fiber glass, PPG is a _— 
major supplier of polyester resins ww“ 


to Detroit 
-. 









Lighter flexible parts. Soft-face 
front and rear ends are important 
weight savers, and a remarkable 
new coating from PPG helps make 
them practical. It stretches and 
resists cracking and chipping. So 
impact-absorbing parts can match 
a car's body color, and take more 
punishment without showing it 







Lighter under-hood parts. Fiber glass 
reinforced plastic saves weight and resists 
corrosion. Air filter covers, fans, fan shrouc 
ignition components, and even window 
washer gears are lighter and often more 
economical than metal. PPG is a major 
supplier of fiber glass to Detroit 
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portant role in 
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Lighter everything. PPG is working with Detroit on 


new fiber glass materials and design concepts that 


could take hundreds more pounds off tomorrow’s cars 
Th 
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Lighter tires. Major tire makers 
have announced fiber glass radial PPG Inc 
tires. They're just as strong as jlass 
steel-belted radials, weigh less, 

and ride softer. PPG supplies the 
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PPG: a Concern for the Future 
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Announcing More 
a new experience in cigarettes. 





Put your cigarette against it. 


What’s More? It’s a whole new look 
in cigarettes. A whole new feel. A whole 
new length. 

More is more by design. 

It’s the first 120 mm cigarette. It was 
conceived and engineered to give you an 
all-new smoking experience. 


It’s alongerand leaner cigarette. 


(Which makes it look terrific.) 

It smokes slower and draws easy for 
more enjoyment. (Which means more 
time for those relaxing moments.) 

It’s More. With over 50% more puffs 
than a 100 mm cigarette. Yet More 
doesn’t cost more. 
(Which means more for 
your money.) And be- 
cause More is more fla- 
vorful (yet surprisingly 
mild), it will be one of the 
most satisfying smoking 
experiences you'll ever 
have. 

New Filter More. 
Like no cigarette that ever was. 

Because More is a 
cigarette that offers so 
much more, we felt it 
should look like more, 
too.So we've put itin an 
all-new cigarette wrap 
that’s a handsome bur- 
nished brown. 





More. It looks like more. It tastes like 
more. It’s more in every way except price. 
More. It sits neat in your hand like 
it was made for it and fits your face like 
it found a home. 
New Menthol More. 
It’s a cooling blast. 

If you like menthol, now you can 
have More Menthol. 

More Menthol gives you more cool- 
ness, more tobacco enjoyment. It’s the 
new 120 mm menthol cigarette that 
starts with a blast, and cruises you 


through the longest, slowest-burning, 


coolest-smoking experi- 
ence you've ever had. 

And just like More 
Filters, More Menthol 
gives you more for your 
money. 

Over 50% more 
puffs than a 100 mm 
menthol cigarette. 

More Menthol. 
Long, lean and bur- 
nished brown, it looks 
as Cool as it smokes. 

More Menthol. You 
don’t have to pay more 
to getit.Andonceyou’ve 
got it, you'll wonder 
where it’s been all your 
life. 


The first 120mm cigarette. 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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Filter, Menthol: 21 mg. “tar”, 1.6 mg. nicotine—av. per cigarette by FTC method 


government forces, as Correspondent 
Range discovered while on a military 
operation inside Cambodia last week 

The Cambodian 3rd Division had 
been ordered to rescue 100 government 
soldiers who were pinned down by the 
Khmer Rouge in a temple near Ang 
Snoul, 15 miles west of the capital. The 
3rd Division had plenty of supplies; only 
a day earlier, when it picked up 30 truck- 
loads from the airport, the division com- 
mander had declared, “For the first time 
during this dry season, we have enough 
ammunition.” Nonetheless, the govern- 
ment also summoned elements of the Ist 
and 2nd Divisions to help with the 
rescue 

Then, reported Range, everything 
seemed to go wrong. “First, the acting 
3rd Division commander, Colonel Seng 
Sunthan, discovered the unit from the 
2nd Division going down the wrong road 
and had to turn them around. Then the 
lieutenant colonel commanding a con- 
tingent of the Ist Division refused to take 
orders from Sunthan, who barely out- 
ranked him. After that came an unseem- 
ly quarrel, replete with shouting and 
table banging, conducted within full 
view of foreign reporters and a military 
attaché, as well as a number of Cam- 
bodian officers and enlisted men. When 
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the operation finally began, it was sup- 
ported by three dozen T-28 bombing sor- 
ties, dozens of gunship runs and endless 
105-mm. howitzer rounds. It took 2% 
days to complete what, with overwhelm- 
ing superiority in firepower, should have 
been a swift and devastating operation.” 
The wastage of ammunition was almost 
beyond belief, Range noted, but the most 
critical problem was the lack of trained 
manpower. Of the government’s 225,000 
men in uniform, no more than 80,000 
are front-line troops—or just about equal 
to what the insurgents field 

Final Stage. At the Government 
Palace in Phnom-Penh, Premier Long 
Boret talked of new mobilization to re- 
place the 300 or so government troops 
that are being killed every day. U‘S. of- 
ficials, however, were distressed that the 
Premier still had no plans for changing 
the student deferment system, which al- 
lows thousands of prosperous young 
Cambodians to buy their way out of the 
draft. Did he regard the military situ- 
ation as grave? “It is serious,” he re- 
plied, “but with American aid we can 
prove to the other side that they cannot 
force a military solution on us.” 

What exactly were the insurgents 
intentions? Two weeks ago, the clandes- 
tine Khmer Rouge radio commented 





CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: WOUNDED IN MILITARY 
HOSPITAL. PARENT WITH INJURED CHILD. 
CAMBODIAN GOVERNMENT ARTILLERY 
POSITION NORTH OF PHNOM-PENH 


that “the Cambodian revolution has 
reached its final stage of victory.” In Pe- 
king last week, however, Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, titular head of the in- 
surgents’ shadow government, implied 
that the Khmer Rouge would wait for 
the Lon Nol government to fall of its 
own weight, and that “victory is inev- 
itable by the end of this year.” Whether 
the victory would be specifically Siha- 
nouk’s is another question. The feisty 
prince who led his country to indepen- 
dence in 1953 is still the most popular 
man in Cambodia, but within the Com- 
munist-led Khmer Rouge movement he 
is little more than a figurehead 

In preparation for the possible evac- 
uation of the 400 American civilians 
who are still in Cambodia, the U.S. car- 
rier Okinawa was standing by off Cam- 
bodia, in the Gulf of Siam, with about 
1,000 Marines aboard. By week’s end 
enemy rockets were still falling on the 
airport, but the evacuation of foreigners 
seemed somewhat less imminent 
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Worries About a Bloodbath 


“Time is running out,” warned Pres- 
ident Ford during a televised press con- 
ference last week. “If we don't give the 
aid, there is no hope.” There was a note 
of urgency in Ford’s voice as he made a 
last-ditch appeal for quick congressional 
approval of his request for $222 million 
in emergency funds to bolster the tot- 
tering regime of President Lon Nol. 

Ford insisted that his Administra- 
tion had no intention of sending U.S. 
troops back to Indochina. “All Amer- 
ican forces have come home,” he said. 
“They will not go back.” But his strong 
pitch for more aid was based on two 
major worries. First, that a Khmer 
Rouge victory would lead to a blood- 
bath in Phnom-Penh. “The record 
shows in both Viet Nam and Cambo- 
dia,” he said, “that Communist takeover 
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of an area does not bring an end to vi- 
olence but, on the contrary, subjects the 
innocents to new horrors.” Secondly, 
Ford argued that a failure to supply 
more aid to Cambodia would harm 
America’s credibility with its allies else- 
where in the world. “If we cease to help 
our friends in Indochina,” he said, “ 
we will have been false to ourselves, to 
our word and to our friends.” 

Grueling Plunge. Despite the ve- 
hemence of Ford’s statement, the Ad- 
ministration faces a stiff fight to get the 
Cambodian aid measure passed. Still, 
the President did pick up some support 
from seven Representatives and a Sen- 
ator who returned last week from a 
whirlwind three-day fact-finding tour of 
Indochina. Several of the legislators 
looked more favorably on Ford’s request 
than they had before the trip. 

Like the countless other congressio- 
nal missions to Indochina over the past 
decade, the most recent junket was a 
grucling, rapid plunge into the complex- 
ities of war and politics. There were 
mandatory visits with the heads of state, 
Nguyen Van Thieu in Saigon and Lon 
Nol in beleaguered Phnom-Penh. Con- 
gressmen William Chappell and John 
Murtha donned fatigues and trooped off 
to a Cambodian army post. After a tour 
of a huge refugee center set up in 
Phnom-Penh’s unfinished Cambodiana 
Hotel, a shaken Millicent Fenwick, Re- 
publican Representative from New Jer- 
sey, said: “I can’t believe this. I’ve never 
seen anything like it.” Ata political pris- 
on in Saigon, one 19-year-old girl, who 
had been arrested several weeks ago in 
a government crackdown on the press, 
told California’s Republican Congress- 
man Pete McCloskey, “They beat us 
very much.” 

In part because of such encounters, 
some members of the delegation re- 
mained unalterably opposed to military 
aid for either Cambodia or South Viet 
Nam. In Phnom-Penh, New York Dem- 
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ocratic Representative Bella Abzug, 
long a vocal opponent of U.S. involve- 
ment in Indochina, remarked: “I’m con- 
cerned about the humanitarian situa- 
tion, the kids’ bellies. The military 
situation was lost long ago.” Minnesota 
Democrat Donald Fraser was more ex- 
plicit: “In my judgment, the only thing 
we can do is help arrange for the or- 
derly transfer of power to the [Khmer] 
insurgents.” 

During the trip, most of the Rep- 
resentatives heard stories of Khmer 
Rouge atrocities; they returned to the 
U.S. convinced that there would be a po- 
litically directed massacre if the Lon 
Nol government should topple. Said Mc- 
Closkey, who before the trip had op- 
posed any additional aid: “When I got 
there, I found that neither side was tak- 
ing any prisoners. I found that the 
Khmer Rouge was going into villages, 
separating out the leading citizens and 
killing them with hammers. There are 
two million people in that perimeter.” 
Five of the six Congressmen who toured 
Cambodia agreed (Bella Abzug was in 
the minority) to recommend an appro- 
priation of $116 million for ammunition 
and spare parts for Lon Nol’s forces. 
Their hope: that the government can 
stave off collapse until the summer 
monsoon slows down the Communist 
offensive. 

Deferred Action. Nonetheless, 
there was only a slim chance that Con- 
gress would pass the Administration’s 
aid request. “I don’t believe they can 
get it through this Congress at all,” said 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield. 
As if to prove his point, the House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee last week de- 
ferred action on the measure. That does 
not mean that the request is dead; but it 
certainly delays it, and delay is just what 
Lon Nol can ill afford. 

Jaundiced by a decade of Admin- 
istration appeals for just a little more 
support, most Congressmen seem con- 
vinced that additional aid will only pro- 
long the Cambodian war without chang- 
ing its outcome. Despite the testimony 
of some legislators recently returned 
from Cambodia, most Congressmen re- 
main unconvinced that a Khmer Rouge 
victory will lead inevitably to terrible 
recriminations. In fact, many foreign 
observers in Cambodia argue that the 
Communists would have nothing to gain 
from a massacre in Phnom-Penh. More- 
over, the Khmer Rouge has already 
promised that virtually everybody—ex- 
cept for the seven top leaders of the cur- 
rent Phnom-Penh regime—will be par- 
doned in the wake of its victory. 

In any case, most Congressmen 
seem far less worried over the Ad- 
ministration’s warnings of possible fu- 
ture disaster than with the disaster that 
is taking place right now. Congress can 
act with amazing speed when it wants 
to. The fact that both the House and 
the Senate are going slow on the aid 
issue indicates that they want the war 
to be over 
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Before they read your letter they read your envelope 
They don't have to look any further to get an impression 
The impression might as well be that you're professio 
efficient, and take yourself and your customers serious!\ 
You can do it all with a meter stamp. And your own little meter 
ad right next to it 
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WEST GERMANY 





The Lorenz Kidnaping: A Rehearsal? 


In the chill of a Berlin winter's night, 
a man bound by tape to a bench in Wil- 
mersdorf park struggled to free himself. 
Eventually, the man escaped his bonds, 
walked out of the park, found a tele- 
phone booth and called his wife. “Hello, 
Marianne. This is Peter,” he said. The 
caller was Peter Lorenz, chairman of 
West Berlin’s Christian Democratic 
Union and the party’s candidate for 
mayor of the city. Six days earlier, he 
had been kidnaped by a gang of militant 
young anarchists, whose daring act star- 
tled all of West Germany (TIME, March 
10). In the end, Lorenz was released be- 
cause government officials reluctantly 
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decided to comply with the terrorists’ 
demands. 

Lorenz’s call to his wife triggered a 
vast manhunt. Within minutes, police 
roadblocks sealed off the southwest sec- 
tion of the city, in which Wilmersdorf 
park is located. Special flying squadrons 
raided known leftist hangouts—cafés, 
clubhouses and homes; doors were 
smashed in, safes and filing cabinets bro- 
ken open. 

West Berlin officials offered a re- 

ward of $65,500 for information leading 
to the arrests of eight suspected mem- 
bers of the Second of June Movement, 
the terrorist gang that claimed credit for 
the kidnaping.* All the suspects have 
been on police posters for more than a 
year. They are accused of being respon- 
sible for a wide variety of terrorist acts, 
including the murder last November of 
West Berlin Supreme Court President 
Ginter von Drenkmann and a number 
of bank robberies, arsons and attempted 
assassinations of politicians and police 
officials 
Drug Injections. Although more 
than 200 left-wing extremists were 
swept up by police dragnets, all were re- 
leased within 24 hours for lack of evi- 
dence. At week’s end Berlin officials 
conceded that they had few clues and no 
real leads to the kidnapers—continuing 
proof of the skill with which the entire 
abduction plot was executed. 
At a press conference following his 
release, Lorenz said that the terrorists 
—after overpowering him and his chauf- 
feur while he was driving to C.D.U 
headquarters—immediately sedat- 
ed him with drug injections. He was kept 
under heavy guard in what 
Lorenz described as a “cell” 
—a 7-ft. by 10-ft. room, con- 
taining only a bed, a chair 
and a table—located in a Ber- 
lin cellar. Said he: “I have no 
idea where it was.” Lorenz in- 
sisted that he had not been 
tortured and that considering 
the circumstances, his treat- 
ment by the abductors was 
“correct.” 

He was allowed to read 
the newspapers and thus 
learned that the C.D.U. had 
captured 43.9% of the vote in 
Berlin’s local elections, there- 
by becoming the city’s largest 
party. This was not enough, 
however, to elect Lorenz as 
mayor. Social Democratic In- 
cumbent Klaus Schitz will 
keep the job, even though his 
party fell to second place 


*The movement takes its name from 
an incident on June 2, 1967, in which 
West Berlin police killed a student 
demonstrating against a visit by the 
Shah of Iran to West Germany 
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—with 42.7% of the vote—because it 
can form a coalition with the Free 
Democrats, who garnered 7.2% of the 
vote. 

The kidnapers maintained their an- 
onymity by negotiating with the police 
solely by letters mailed through the post 
or delivered to third parties, and de- 
manding that the authorities respond via 
television. In response to the kidnapers’ 
demands, West German and West Ber- 
lin officials agreed to free six anarchists 
who had been imprisoned for crimes 
ranging from attempted murder to 
membership in an illegal organization 
Curiously, one of the six, Horst Mahler, 
elected to remain in jail on the ground 
that the kidnapers’ use of random vio- 
lence was useless in fomenting revolu- 
tion in Germany. 

Heinrich Albertz, an Evangelical 
minister and former Berlin mayor, vol- 
unteered to act as a hostage, in compli- 
ance with the kidnapers’ demand. Along 
with the freed prisoners, he boarded a 
Lufthansa Boeing 707 at Frankfurt air- 
port. After being denied landing rights 
at Tripoli, Damascus and Addis Ababa, 
the jet was finally able to put down in the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Ye- 
men, where the leftist regime guaran- 
teed the anarchists’ safety 

Returning to Berlin, Albertz ap- 
peared on television and read a hand- 
written message from the freed pris- 
oners; it apparently contained a code 
word signifying that they were safe. 
Six hours later, Lorenz’s wife received 
the phone call from the booth near Wil- 
mersdorf park. 

Almost as soon as he was free, pol- 
iticians began to second-guess each 
other about the handling of the case. So- 
cial Democratic Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt apparently had urged a tough 
stance in dealing with the terrorists. Ul- 
timately, he yielded to Mayor Schitz 
and the Berlin C.D.U. leadership, who 
argued that everything should be done to 
protect Lorenz because they feared the 
kidnapers would kill him. Nevertheless, 
Schmidt's opponents, notably Bavarian 
Conservative Franz Josef Strauss, re- 
newed their now standard attacks on the 
Chancellor and his party for being soft 
on radicals, negligent about internal se- 
curity and lacking the political will to 
combat anarchists. On __ television, 
Schmidt responded that leaders of all 
political parties had agreed to the steps 
taken to free Lorenz; he scheduled a ma- 
jor Bundestag debate this week on the 
state of internal security. 

Some officials fear that the kidnap- 
ers, emboldened by their success, may 
strike again. Federal Interior Minister 
Werner Maihofer warned that the Lo- 
renz episode may have only been a 
“dress rehearsal for the freeing of An- 
dreas Baader and Ulrike Meinhof’—the 
anarchist gang leaders who are to stand 
trial May 21 in Stuttgart on charges of 
murder and grand larceny. Berlin courts 
previously found Baader guilty of arson 
and Meinhof of attempted murder. 
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Introducing the tirst 


Youre looking at a unique-looking 
automobile. 

It's called the Pacer. 

And it looks different on the outside 
because it's different on the inside. 

To begin with, the Pacer is wider than any 
other small car. So naturally, you get an 
unusual amount of room. 

And since it's wider—and has a unique 
isolated suspension system —the Pacer also 
gives you an incredibly smooth and stable ride. 

The hood of the Pacer looks the way 


it does because it was designed for aero- 
dynamic reasons. To reduce the wind resistance 
So the engine doesn't have to work as hard 

at highway speeds. And so you wind up with 
better gas economy. 

(The Pacer comes with AMC's proven 
6-cylinder engine and a 22-gallon gas tank. 
Which means you get outstanding perform- 
ance, excellent economy and long-distance 
driving range.) 

With our doors we did something that 
borders on wizardry. We made the passenger 








wide small car 





door even bigger than the driver's. So you 
can get in and out of the back that much easier. 
(We also gave the Pacer a hatchback so you 
, can get your luggage in and out that much 
easier, too.) 

This same ingenuity was also applied to 
Pacer's visibility. We wanted you to see as far 
as your eye can see, From our point 


















of view, that meant designing the car for 
better all-round vision. From your point of 
view, you'll be able to notice all the people 
noticing you 
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point. The AMC Pacer, the wide 

small car, is covered by the wide coverage: AMC's 

exclusive BUYER PROTECTION PLAN” 
Everything about the Pacer—the look, 

the room, the ride, the doors, the visibility, 

our Plan—make it what it really is: Everything 

a small car never was. 
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Hiram Walker makes 28 cordial flavors which you 
can multiply into a thousand delicious, different 
drinks. For recipes, write to Hiram Walker Cordials, 
P.O. Box 3382, Detroit, Michigan 48214. 

To hold you over in the meantime, try the recipes 


Hiram Walker Cordials 


Caribe Mint Freeze 


1 oz. Hiram Walker 
Green Creme de Menthe. 
4 oz. orange sherbet. 
Whirl in blender, serve 
in on-the-rocks glass. 
Garnish with a small 
scoop of sherbet on top. 
Serve with two 

short straws.” 





Grasshopper 

1 oz. Hiram Walker 
Green Creme de Menthe, 
1 oz, Hiram Walker 
White Creme de Cacao. 
1 oz. fresh cream. 

Shake well with ice 

and strain into 

cocktail glass. 


Creme de Menthe Frappé 
Pack crushed ice in an 
old fashioned glass. 

Pour Hiram Walker 
Green Creme de Menthe 
over ice to fill 

glass, serve with f 
two small straws, « 





above. Then sit back and see why more people 
buy Hiram Walker Cordials than any other brand. 


Creme de Menthe, 60 proof; Creme de Cacao, 
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Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 


A FLAVOR FOR EVERY TASTE 


FRANCE 


Rescuing the Ramparts of Order 


Charles de Gaulle once described 
the French armed forces as “the ram- 
part of order.” Today that rampart looks 
as if it were part of a half-ruined for- 
tress. Morale in the ranks is so low, 
warned General Alain de Boissieu in a 
top-secret report that leaked to the press 
last December, that an upheaval sim- 
ilar to the one that racked France in 
May 1968 could break out within the 
army. Even the professional cadre of of- 
ficers, wrote Boissieu (who happens to 
be De Gaulle’s son-in-law), “have lost 
confidence in the hierarchy.” 

Last week, prodded by President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, the French 
Cabinet took some major steps to alle- 
viate the army's malaise: the pay of con- 
scripts was tripled (from 60¢ a day toa 
still paltry $1.80), recruits were guaran- 
teed a free monthly trip home, a mod- 
ernization program for barracks will be 
stepped up, and the promotion system 
will be reformed to allow young officers 
to rise faster in rank. “The decisions tak- 
en today are only the first step,” said Gis- 
card. In fact, they were really a second 
step. Last January he shook up France’s 
military leadership by naming Yvon 
Bourges, 53, a tough, energetic and 
sometimes abrasive Gaullist, as Minister 
of Defense to replace the ineffectual 
Jacques Soufflet. General Marcel Bi- 
geard, 59, a paratroop hero and one of 
France's most decorated soldiers, was 
named Bourges’s deputy 

Cold Reveilles. The reforms may 
not have come a moment too soon. For 
nearly a year, draftees have been getting 
angrier and angrier and have even dared 
to demonstrate publicly. Just before the 
reforms were announced, 50 conscripts 
protested in Nancy during a conference 
organized by Young Communists to dis- 
cuss conditions in the army. Several days 


NEW DEPUTY DEFENSE MINISTER MARCEL BIGEARD 





later 150 soldiers, their fists clenched, 
marched through Verdun. 

Military officials do not dispute the 
legitimacy of the soldiers’ complaints. 
Before last week’s pay raise, the 220,000 
conscripts in the 338,000-man army 
were the lowest salaried troops in West- 
ern Europe; they could barely afford a 
daily beer at the local bistro. Nearly 90% 
of their barracks were constructed at or 
before the start of the century. At Ev- 
reux, soldiers of the 41st Communica- 
tions Regiment have no hot water in 
their quarters, must trudge to a sepa- 
rate building for frequently nonfunction- 
ing showers and shiver through winter 
reveilles because the ancient coal fur- 
nace has to be extinguished at night to 
avoid the danger of fire. 

About 30% of today’s conscripts 
have passed the highly competitive ba- 
chot, which qualifies them to enter a uni- 
versity or specialized technical college 
Nonetheless, they still spend most of 
their compulsory year of military ser- 
vice performing menial tasks. Unlike 
Dutch or West German soldiers, they 
are prohibited from wearing their hair 
long or engaging in any kind of polit- 
ical activity. Corporal punishment has 
been abolished, but the men are sub- 
jected to harsh discipline: an occasional 
kick in the pants from a sergeant is still 
used as a reprimand. 

Morale has also deteriorated among 
the cadres (officers and senior noncoms), 
who say that they lack the money and 
equipment to train the recruits proper- 
ly. Although the 33,000 volunteer pri- 
vates (who have enlisted for at least 
three years) are better paid than the 
draftees, all volunteers—including cad- 
res—are dissatisfied because they earn 
less than civil servants holding equiv- 
alent jobs. Young career officers also 
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RESTIVE FRENCH TROOPS DURING RECENT MANEUVERS 
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complain of limited opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Almost all soldiers lack 
what one French colonel calls “a sense 
of goal, a mission” and feel that they 
are unappreciated by the public. It is 
no wonder that about 40% of the army's 
cadre slots are unfilled and that both 
conscripts and officers have been edg- 
ing politically toward the left. 

High-Price Doomsday. The cause 
of the malaise is well understood: France 
has tried to develop its highly touted nu- 
clear force de frappe while retaining a 
large conventional armed force, all for 
an expenditure in 1974 of $9 billion, or 
less than 3% of the gross national prod- 
uct. In comparison, the U.S. spends 
some 6% of its G.N.P. and Britain al- 
most 5% on defense. Although the nu- 
clear program has been partly success- 
ful, at least in the sense that Washington 
and Moscow must take France’s fleet of 
bombers and missile-firing submarines 
into account in constructing their 
doomsday scenarios of atomic confron- 
tation, it has come at a high price. Lim- 
ited funds remain for the army, and most 
of that is earmarked for equipment rath- 
er than personnel. 

The Cabinet's action last week may 
be the start of a general evaluation by 
the government of its armed forces. “Our 
army has fallen asleep,” admits Gen- 
eral Bigeard; to awaken it, Paris will 
probably weigh a number of proposals. 
Among them: eliminating the army’s 
cumbersome divisions and forming 
troops into highly mobile brigades and 
commando regiments; creating a small- 
er, better trained army composed solely 
of volunteers (despite the widespread 
French fear that a professional army 
might interfere in politics); establishing 
closer relations with NATO in order to 
benefit from joint technical planning 
No one doubts that additional reforms 
are needed quickly. As General Bigeard 
candidly noted last week, “These new 
measures are not sufficient; there will 
still be disturbances.” 











It just may have been an ordinary 
week for a comic who has built his ca- 
reer around the plaint, “I don’t get no re- 
spect.” Shortly after Rodney Dangerfield 
taped 31 days of material for New York 
Telephone’s Dial-A-Joke, 170,000 Man- 
hattan phones went dead because of a 
fire in the company switching station 
No matter, really, because the New 
York Daily News, which was to run ad- 
vertisements and a phone number for 
the feature, was shut down by a strike 
Dangerfield remained calmly pessimis- 
tic through it all. Said the cut-off comic 
to his nightclub audience in Manhattan 
at week’s end: “Today was a good day 
I got a dial tone.” 
o 

Actor Ernest Borgnine has never 
been in demand for romantic leads, but 
his get-up for The Devil's Rain, an oc- 
cult thriller just filmed in Durango, Mex- 
ico, gives eyesore new meaning. In the 
movie, which co-stars Ida Lupino and 
William Shatner, Borgnine returns from 
the dead as a disciple of Satan—with 
help from a three-hour facial by the 
makeup experts for Planet of the Apes 





Kennedy Center Concert Hall in Wash- 
ington. Rostropovich, who had encoun- 
tered growing repression in his home- 
land because of his loyalty to Writer 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn and other dis- 
sident artists, left the Soviet Union in 
May with his wife, Soprano Galina 
Vishnevskaya. The maestro’s troubles 
seemed almost distant, however, as he 
guided an exuberant National Sympho- 
ny Orchestra through an evening of 
Tchaikovsky for an audience that in- 
cluded another recent arrival from the 
U.SS.R., Dancer Mikhail Baryshnikov. 
It was a rare evening. Said Washington 
Star-News Critic Irving Lowens: “In 
terms of enthusiasm and adulation 
aroused, about the only thing the con- 
cert can be compared to is the Second 
Coming.” 
7 

Ben Cartwright, move over. NBC’s 
Columbo, the disheveled shamus por- 
trayed by Peter Falk, has joined ranks 
with Bonanza and I Love Lucy reruns 
as one of America’s top TV exports 
Now shown in 75 countries, the series 
has just been voted Japan’s most pop- 






























ROSTROPOVICH SCORES A TRIUMPH 
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ERNEST BORGNINE BECOMES A FIEND AS HE MELTS INTO HIS ROLE AS SATAN’S DISCIPLE IN THE DEVIL'S RAIN 


The citizens of Durango have seen 65 
movies shot in their town, but this one 
has managed to unnerve them. Because 
of the film’s supernatural goings on, 
people working near the sets have 
blamed the devil's rainmakers for ev- 
erything from bad weather to leaky ca- 
noes. They left the 6-ft. Borgnine pretty 
much alone. Says the grinning actor 
“Guess I'm lucky as the devil.” 
a 

“How much I could have done for 
my country had I been given just ‘mu- 
sical freedom,” lamented Soviet Cel- 
list Mstislav Rostropovich, 47, in a letter 
written recently to Le Monde. His claim 
was vindicated by his U.S. conducting 
debut before an audience of 2,700 at the 
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ular television show in a poll conducted 
by the Japanese TV Guide. Falk's in- 
ternational success has not come 
smoothly, however. When Rumania’s 
state TV network ran out of shows, fans 
of the raincoated detective began to pro- 
test, and the beleaguered network ca- 
bled Universal Studios for temporary re- 
lief. Said Falk in Hollywood last week 
“The Rumanian government got me to 
tape an announcement in Rumanian 
saying, ‘Just be patient; there'll be more 
Columbos. Hold tight.’ They flew here 
with a camera crew and gave me a piece 
of paper with what to say, and I did it.” 
When Falk’s pidgin Rumanian is heard 
back home, the crisis may be quickly 
resolved 


“I would like to be known as Sir 
Charles, not Sir Charlie,” announced 
Charlie Chaplin, 85, shortly after receiv- 
ing his long-overdue knighthood from 
Britain's Queen Elizabeth II. Chaplin. 
who arrived for his investiture at Buck- 
ingham Palace clad in morning clothes 
and blue suede shoes, accepted his dub- 
bing from a wheelchair, then retired to 
the Savoy Hotel to accept congratula- 
tions from Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son and other fans. “I was too dumb- 
founded to talk to the Queen,” confessed 
Sir Charles later. Less awed was his 
daughter, Actress Geraldine Chaplin, 30. 
who came to London for the ceremo- 
nies with her son Shane. Since Shane 
was born out of wedlock two months 
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SIR CHARLES TAKES A BOW 
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ANNE HEARST ON HER WAY TO COURT 
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ago, his citizenship is in question. Moth- 
er Geraldine is of mixed American and 
British parentage, and his father, Film 
Director Carlos Saura, is Spanish. “If 
they can make my father a knight,” pro- 
tested Geraldine shortly before her ar- 
rival, “they can damn well make his 
grandson British.” 
s 

Once again San Francisco Examiner 
Editor Randolph Hearst found himself 
printing news about one of his own 
daughters. And again the news was bad 
While entering the U.S. from Canada, 
Anne Hearst, 19, younger sister of Fu- 
gilive Patty Hearst, was stopped by cus- 
toms officials in Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
and her car and its occupants searched 
Agents found a plastic bag containing a 
dozen amphetamine tablets stuffed in 
the sock of Anne’s driving companion, 
Donald Moffett, 21, and promptly arrest- 








in Manhattan for the past month. “Our 
separation was a failure.” said John 
“We knew we would get back together 
it was just a matter of time. Thank God 
it happened.” 

The guest list showed stars aplenty 
but most of the sparkle came from 
champagne after the Hollywood pre- 
view of At Long Last Love, the newest 
movie from Producer-Director Peter 
Bogdanovich. “I think we bombed in 
there,” fretted Burt Reynolds after 500 
guests of 20th Century-Fox had left a 
pre-supper screening of the musical in 
which he stars with Bogdanovich’s live- 
in true love, Cybill Shepherd. The Holly- 
wood elite, including Liza Minnelli, Gene 
Hackman, Gregory Peck, Roy Rogers, 
Merle Oberon and Valerie Perrine, ad- 
journed for veal and ambrosiana amid 
the opulent sets used in the film. Shep- 
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CYBILL SHEPHERD & PETER BOGDANOVICH COME TO CELEBRATE 


ed the pair for possession of dangerous 
drugs. U.S. federal agents rushed to the 
scene, hoping Anne could provide in- 
formation about her sister, who police 
suspect may now be hiding in Canada 
with the remnants of the Symbionese 
Liberation Army. The agents apparent- 
ly learned nothing, and after Hearst and 
Moffett posted $1,000 recognizance 
bonds, they were released. “Twelve pills 
to keep awake on a 1,000-mile drive is 
not excessive,” said Anne’s father of the 
incident, “If it had been anybody but a 
Hearst, nobody would have ever heard 
about it.” 
. 

I had an extra ticket for the Gram- 
mys,” quipped Singer-Composer John 
Lennon after showing up for the annual 
record-awards show with his estranged 
wife, Artist Yoko Ono. Lennon revealed 
that he and Yoko put their marital act 
back together after an 18-month break- 
up and have been “happily ensconced’ 


YOKO & JOHN SNUGGLE AGAIN 


herd, perhaps sensing the dour mood of 
the crowd, made good her getaway. “I've 
got another party to go to,” she an- 
nounced as the first dinner guests ar- 
rived, then vanished, leaving Boy Friend 
Bogdanovich to play host alone 
eo 

“| haven't made a dent in any of my 
debts yet,” protested Watergate Witness 
John Dean last week. “I don’t even know 
when one receives money after a lecture 
I imagine it will be months before it 
comes in.” Though he is pleading pover- 
ty, Dean has announced that he will end 
his five-week lecture tour on March 15 
Not even offers of $6,000 per speech 
which he claims to have received, will 
keep Richard Nixon’s old nemesis from 
abandoning the college circuit. Instead 
Dean plans to begin work on a book 
about Watergate and a novel “about the 
first black woman named to the Su- 
preme Court”—a story, he promises, 
that will have some laughs 
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War? It’s Just Good Economics 


To the Editors: 

How reassuring that we all “profit” 
from the arms trade [March 3]; “A jet 
fighter can earn as much foreign cur- 
rency as the sale of 1,000 autos.” War? 
It’s just good economics. 

Joan Dargan 
Princeton, N.J 


Here we are spending billions on 
ways to kill one another with sophis- 
ticated weapons and getting upset about 
a doctor’s allowing a fetus to die in Bos- 
ton. We have no consistency. 

Bill Gordon 
San Diego 


Since the “merchants of death” 
are constantly spewing forth their lethal 
products in unchecked and unbridled 
quantities, in most cases for reasons of 
greed, in many instances to promote or 
advance wars, what purpose is being 
served by the United(?) Nations and its 
Secretary-General figurehead, who does 
nothing but uselessly 
flap about like a behead- 
ed chicken? 

Saul Bloch 
New York City 


I gather from your 
article that Brazil, Chile 
and other Latin Amer- 
ican countries are target 
customers of the gun 
merchants. 

Considering that the 
worst problems chal- 
lenging these countries 
are their underfed, un- 
deremployed and uned- 
ucated lower classes, and that the prod- 
igal expenditures on weapons exhaust 
the already scarce means to buy agri- 
cultural machines, create new job op- 
portunities and build schools, it is quite 
reasonable to anticipate situations in 
which the gun will be the only tool avail- 
able to work on the problems. 

Rafael Tramm 
Sdo Paulo 


Will everyone like so many gingham 
dogs and calico cats eventually eat each 
other up? 

Virginia Oates Cates 
Paducah, Ky 





Martha Mitchell, Heroine 

John Mitchell [March 3] says he 
could have been sentenced “to spend the 
rest of my life with Martha Mitchell.” 
Methinks it’s the other way round. 

I believe that Martha is being spared 
from living with a bitter, vindictive per- 
son whose greatest mistake was that he 
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al 
EVERYONE 





forgot that he wasn’t a notch up from 
his wife and the rest of us. Martha is a 
20th century heroine. 

Here is one sister who will not for- 
get her honesty and integrity. I say, 
bravo, Martha 

Helen McCormick 
Jacksonville 





Henry’s Girl 
I was just tickled pink to read that 
Henry Kissinger has pronounced Mar- 
garet Thatcher “quite a girl” [March 3]. 
Does a woman have to be elected 
Prime Minister or President (and have 
one foot in the grave) to be referred to 

as a woman? 

S.D. Matheson 
Bedford Hills, N.Y. 





Adlai, Scoop and Oil 
Hooray for Adlai Stevenson III and 
Scoop Jackson [Feb. 24]! By proposing 
a federal oil firm, they've 
found a way to give the 
US. Post Office some 
competition in the mat- 
ter of how to really raise 

prices. 

H.T. Schassberger 
Evergreen, Colo. 


Many people believe 
that the outer continen- 
tal shelf, particularly off- 
shore New Jersey, con- 
tains recoverable quanti- 
ties of oil and gas. I am 
not unmindful of the 
need to develop new do- 
mestic sources of energy, because New 
Jersey is heavily dependent on import- 
ed oil and has suffered severe conse- 
quences as a result. But New Jersey will 
not sit by silently as the federal bureau- 
cracy rushes headlong into a program 
that will benefit the oil companies at the 
expense of a state’s priceless Atlantic 
coastal beaches and tourist industry. 

New Jersey, in conjunction with sev- 
eral other coastal states, has submitted 
to the Federal Government a positive 
program calling for prompt exploration 
to determine the extent of recoverable 
oil and gas. To protect the public inter- 
est the exploration should be subject to 
thorough controls and be separated from 
the decision to extract the resources. 
Any development should be part of a na- 
tional energy policy created in coopera- 
tion with the states and the people and 
should use methods least damaging to 
the environment. If the Supreme Court 
decides that the Federal Government is 
the proprietor of the offshore areas, then 
revenues derived from them should be 


shared with the coastal states to com- 

pensate them for unavoided adverse ef- 

fects. This program, if accepted, would 

facilitate rather than delay the nation’s 
quest for oil and gas. 

Brendan Byrne, Governor 

State of New Jersey 

Trenton 





The Victim Revictimized 


The California schoolteacher who 
lost her class action against Standard 
Oil’s clean air claims for F-310 gasoline 
{March 10] because she could not pay 
$42,000 to send notices of the lawsuit to 
700,000 other Standard credit-card 
holders is not alone. Corporations are 
now consistently challenging consumer 
class actions to recover millions of dol- 
lars of illegal overcharges on the basis 
of the victim’s shallow pocketbooks 
rather than on the merits of the 
controversies. 

The U.S. Supreme Court’s decision 
that every identifiable member of the 
class must be personally notified has cre- 
ated an impossible burden for injured 
plaintiffs attempting to assert their 
rights by means of class action. 

But this ruling applies only to class 
actions in federal courts, while the F-310 
case was brought in state court. If the 
federal notice requirement is not fol- 
lowed by the California appellate courts, 
the F-310 case may proceed through no- 
tices published in newspapers at a cost 
of only $1,500 to force Standard Oil to 
credit its customers’ charge accounts 
with refunds. However, this class is lim- 
ited to eight California counties. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of F-310 consumers 
residing elsewhere will remain deprived 
of their rights. Moreover, in most large 
but legitimate consumer class actions, 
courts eagerly manufacture other 
grounds to deny justice even if the plain- 
tiffs come up with the cash to notify all 
class members. Until Congress passes 
new legislation, corporations will con- 
tinue to exploit their judicially granted 
advantages. 

Ralph Nader 
Washington, D.C. 





Kennerly’s Culpa 


Your paean to the White House pho- 
tographer [March 3] overlooks an in- 
sidious aspect of the operation Mr. Ken- 
nerly runs: news management. 

A vast flow of “White House pho- 
tographs,” selected to show a thoughtful 
and very human President in firm com- 
mand of the nation’s problems, floods 
the media. At the same time, access to 
the man is blocked by the White House 
Press Office. 

Of course the lure of an exclusive, in- 
timate photograph is one few editors can 
resist. But its use is as irresponsible jour- 
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A report on the 
most remarkable private 
construction project in 
American history. 


Oil was discovered under Alaska's 
North Slope more than 100 years 
ago—not by oilmen, but by Eskimos 
They noticed a black liquid sub- 
stance underneath the tundra 

What wasn’t known until many 
years later was approximately how 
much oil there was 

In 1967, as our country faced de- 
clining oil reserves at home, exten- 
sive exploratory drilling began at 








The highest hurdle for the Pipeline will be 
the 4,500-foot-high Dietrich Pass in the 
oks Mountain Range. 









Prudhoe Bay. Several oil companies 
hit oil and gas. And hit it big. It is 
estimated that there is about 10 bil- 
lion barrels (one barrel equals 42 
gallons) of crude oil under the tun- 
dra—more oil than exists in Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Kansas and half of 
Texas combined. 


The most practical answer 

After considering many forms of 
transportation, engineers agreed 
that a pipeline would be the most 
economical way to get the oil out of 
the Arctic wilderness. 

While several pipeline routes 
were studied, a 798-mile route 
across Alaska was ultimately se- 
lected. It is shorter, less expensive, 
and could be completed in less 
time 

The oil will enter the pipe at Prud- 
hoe Bay, then move south to Valdez, 
an ice-free harbor on the Pacific 
From Valdez, U.S.-flag tankers will 
carry the oil to West Coast ports. 


The Trans-Alaska 


27 Empire State Buildings 
It will take over three years and 
nearly $6 billion to build the Pipe- 
line. This is the equivalent of what it 
would cost today to build 27 Empire 
State Buildings, or3 Panama Canals. 
Ownership of the Pipeline is held 
by eight companies, with Exxon 
Pipeline Co. having a 20 percent 
interest. These companies formed 
Alyeska Pipeline Service Co. 
Alyeska is responsible for re- 
search, construction, maintenance 
and environmental work 





Temperatures down to 80° below zero and 
tierce Arctic winds can cripple machinery 
and reduce human work efficiency by 90 


percent 





What's happening today 

Right now, thousands of men and 
women are working on the Pipeline 
at many different camps spaced 
along the route. Employment will 
reach a peak of 15,000 workers at 
29 camps. 
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Last October, the first all-weather 
road was opened between the 
Yukon River and Prudhoe Bay. 

This spring, the first pipelaying 
will begin. 

Soon, a $24 million bridge will be 
completed across the Yukon, third 
largest river in North America. And 
the first of 12 powerful pumping sta- 
tions will be constructed. 

The remaining miles of pipelay- 
ing and the deep-water port facil- 
ities at Valdez will be cornpleted in 
1977. 

The present schedule calls for 
Pipeline operation to begin in the 
summer of 1977 at 600,000 barrels 
a day, with capacity of 1.2 million 
barrels a day shortly thereafter. Ulti- 
mately, the pipe may carry 2 mil- 
lion barrels a day. 


Midnight sun or eternal midnight 
Working conditions along the route 
are almost without parallel in the 
history of the industry. 

For two months of the year the 
sun never rises. For two months, it 
neversets. Wintertemperatures can 
plunge to 80° below zero. Bitter 40- 
mile-an-hour winds off the Arctic 
ice cap can reduce normal working 
efficiency by 90 percent. 

The summer brings warmth, but 
also clouds of mosquitos that de- 
scend on the workers. 
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Pipeline. 


On the other hand, indoor living 
in this wilderness is surprisingly 
comfortable—thanks to modern pre- 
fab housing, the latest movies and 
some of America’s best cooks. 


A commitment to the fragile 
environment 

When the Trans-Alaska Pipeline 
System was proposed, there was 
a great deal of concern over its im- 
pact on the environment. 

Since 1969 more than $12 mil- 
lion has been spent studying the 
total Alaskan environment. This 
work has helped shape the Pipe- 
line's design, construction and 
route. 

About 50 percent of the pipe will 
be elevated in order not to thaw and 
erode the vulnerable tundra and per- 
mafrost. An extensive revegetation 





It took over one-half million tons of steel to 
make the 798 miles of pipe for the project. 
The sections are 40° and 60° long, 48” in 
diameter. 
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This is the entrance to Valdez harbor. From 
this ice-tree port U.S.-flag tankers will carry 
the oil to the West Coast. 


program is under way to reseed 
those areas which must be disturbed. 

Northern Alaska’s 500,000 cari- 
bou will be accommodated by bury- 
ing refrigerated sections of pipe at 
intervals along migratory routes. 

The Pipeline, as it is now being 
built, promises a high degree of en- 
vironmental protection. 


In conclusion 
The Trans-Alaska Pipeline System 
will help America become more 
self-sufficient and less dependent 
on foreign oil. 

For additional information on the 
Trans-Alaska Pipeline System, write: 
Exxon Corp., Dept. B, Box 1147, 
Ansonia Station, N.Y., N.Y. 10023. 














AVOLVO DISCOVERY: 
RAIN FALLS ON 
REAR WINDOWS,TOO. 


Volvo was the first wagon maker with the foresight to provide its rear window with a w iper 
and washer as standard equipment. 

Volvo has also discovered that everyone doesn't buy a wagon to be fashionable. 
Many people buy wagons to carry things. 

So we didn't design Volvo's cargo area low and sleek to accommodate a styling trend. 
We designed it high and practical, to accommodate things like a six-foot sofa and two chairs 
(with the rear seat down). Or three six-foot people and 12 two-suiters (with the rear seat up). 

Volvo's rear area not only holds a lot, it comes with a lot. It has its own heating and 
ventilation vents, its own three-point seat belts, electric rear window defogger, carpeting, 
tinted glass and childproof door locks. 

And Volvo's back door swings up out of your way, instead of out into your stomach, 
Or down into your knee caps. 

It doesn't take a college degree to appreciate the thinking behind our wagon. So we leave 
you to consider this. If the rear end of your car isn't as well 


thought-out as Volvo's, what other part might not be? VOLVO 


The wagon for people who think. 














nalistically as running handouts from 

show-business promoters without fur- 
ther investigation. 

Burton Berinsky 

New York City 





Amitay’s Physiognomy 
TiME’s picture of I.L. Kenen, chair- 
man of AIPAC [March 10], was incor- 
rectly captioned as that of Morris J. Am- 
itay. While Amitay has 
succeeded Kenen as the 
executive director of 
AIPAC, it will neverthe- 
less be many years be- 
fore he will also acquire 
Kenen’s physiognomy. 
Leonard J. Davis 
Director of Information 
American Israel Public 
Affairs Committee 
Washington, D.C. 





Rail Revival sf 

Recommendations in 
the report of the US. 
Railway Association [March 10] will 
produce more jobs for Pennsylvania be- 
cause they call for widespread track up- 
grading for which Pennsylvania will be 
the major steel supplier—and this is in- 
deed good news. However, I regret that 
US.R.A. calls also for an inordinately 
large abandonment of trackage that 
should and must be preserved. 

It is essential that our railroads be 
revitalized, and I recognize this impor- 
tant first step by U.S.R.A. in identifying 
some of the problems. But I believe ad- 
ditional consideration must be given to 
new ways for bringing our railroads back 
to life. Perhaps we could enlist the US. 
Travel Service to encourage rail use by 
foreign travelers during the Bicentennial 
period. This, of course, would mean that 
rail improvement must involve local 
planning, rather than leave the burden 
solely to federal and state assistance. 

I would not contemplate national- 
ization of our rail system, because 
throughout the world where this has 
been done the result has been a reduc- 
tion from a premier and highly regard- 
ed effort to second-class service. Nation- 
alization is also too expensive. 

We have a long way to go before 
we have truly quality rail service. I es- 
pecially hope that some of the assump- 
tions which have led to mass-abandon- 
ment proposals will be questioned in 
upcoming regional hearings, six of 
which will be in Pennsylvania. 

Hugh Scott 
Minority Leader, U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 





No Good Death 

We did not, as you reported [Feb. 
24], call the Army’s blackbird-killing 
campaign “a form of mass euthanasia,” 
which would imply a good death in the 
victims’ interest. 
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MORRIS J. AMITAY 


FORUM 


The killing is as senseless as the 
method is cruel. If the birds had been 
permitted to migrate as they soon would 
have, a serious study could have been 
made of the humane and effective means 
of preventing their regrouping. The 
Army’s impact statement reflected a 
greater interest in killing them than in 
problem solving. 

Helen E. Jones, President 
Society for Animal Rights, Inc. 
New York City 


Casseroles and 
Hair Shirts 

Hugh Sidey’s com- 
ments concerning the 
week’s activities at the 
White House [March 3] 
sickened me. Does Mr. 
Sidey suggest that the 
President, Senators, 
Congressmen, econo- 
mists, ef al., subsist on 
tuna casserole until solu- 
tions to the nation’s eco- 
nomic ills are found? 
Does he also believe that wearing hair 
shirts by these men would expedite 
matters? 





Edward B. Parran 
Hamilton, N_Y. 





What Wayne 
Hays Did 


In your article “Dissension Among 
the Democrats” [Feb. 3] you said that 
Congressman Wayne L. Hays “used his 
chairmanship of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee ... to 
reward friends and browbeat enemies” 
and that “he misled the 75 incoming 
freshmen by implying that he alone had 
been the source of the funds that helped 
elect them, even removing names of oth- 
er party leaders from the letterhead of 
the campaign committee’s stationery.” 

As one of the newly elected Dem- 
ocratic members of the 94th Congress, 
I was the recipient of aid from the Dem- 
ocratic Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee. My financial assistance was ac- 
companied by a letter on committee 
stationery stating that it was being giv- 
en through the efforts of the “ Democrat- 
ic leadership and the Democratic Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee.” I was 
in no way coerced by anyone for my 
votes during the Democratic caucus, and 
I was one of the freshmen voting for 
some needed changes in Congress. 

As chairman of the 75 Democratic 
Party new members, and yet comment- 
ing individually, I can assure you that 
Hays did not mislead the 75 incoming 
freshmen in any manner. 

Carroll Hubbard, U.S. Representative 
First District, Kentucky 
Washington, D.C. 
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Died. Otto Winzer, 72, former East 
German Foreign Minister; of heart dis- 
ease; in East Berlin. A Communist from 
his youth, Winzer was a close aide of 
the late East German leader Walter UI- 
bricht. When Winzer took command 
of the foreign ministry in 1965, only 
the Communist bloc and a few Third 
World countries recognized East Ger- 
many as a sovereign state. Winzer shep- 
herded his country into the international 
arena, and in 1973 East Germany (along 
with her neighbor to the west) was ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. Poor 
health forced Winzer’s resignation in 
January. 

. 

Died. Laurence L. Winship, 85, who 
joined the Boston Globe in 1912, later 
served as Sunday editor, managing ed- 
itor (1937-55) and editor before retiring 
in 1965 (he was succeeded by his son 
Thomas); after a long illness; in Marl- 
borough, Mass. A tough-minded but 
easygoing newsman with a keen sense 
for big political stories, Winship put his 
old reporter’s hat back on after retire- 
ment to cover the 1968 national party 
conventions for the Globe. 

. 

Died. Taizo Ishizaka, 88, elder 
statesman of Japanese industry; of a 
stroke; in Tokyo. A successful insurance 
executive before World War II, Ishiza- 
ka was called from retirement in 1948 
to rescue the Toshiba company from 
bankruptcy, went on to head the elec- 
tronics giant for 17 years. An affable, 
scholarly man who made pottery and 
wrote poetry, he held hundreds of man- 
agement, advisory and honorary posts 
in business and public affairs. In the 
mid-1960s, as chairman of Osaka’s Expo 
70, the redoubtable Ishizaka pressured 
areluctant Premier Eisaku Sato into fur- 
nishing ample funds. After twelve years 
as president of the powerful Federation 
of Economic Organizations, which is 
semiofficial overseer of the country’s in- 
dustrial machine, Ishizaka resigned at 
81, then took on the presidency of Ja- 
pan’s Arabian Oil Co. Said he: “I am 
not allowed to grow old.” 

a 

Died. Madeleine Vionnet, 98, 
grande dame of French couture; in Par- 
is. Vionnet, as she was simply known, 
began her trade as an apprentice seam- 
stress at the age of eleven in 1887, 
opened her own fashion house in 1912, 
and flourished till her retirement in 
1940. She preferred to drape fabric on a 
wooden mannequin rather than sketch 
her designs. Her main innovation was 
the bias cut, in which cloth is scissored 
at an angle to the weave, rendering it 
more elastic and clingy. Her soft, often 
layered dresses moved with the wear- 
er’s body and helped to usher in the 
modern age of sensuous, nonconfining 
women’s clothing. 
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The show runs against The Wonderful World of Disney 
in the 7:30 slot on Sunday night, and there is something wack- 
ily inspired about this amusing little coincidence that the CBS 
programmers have arranged. Just standing there on her run- 
way, half-clad in one of the twelve to 15 costumes Cher Sarke- 
sian Bono wears out every broadcast hour, she inspires more 

and infinitely richer—fantasies than all the plastics of 
Disneyland. Indeed, it is barely possible that Cher in Cher may 
—with a little help from the many shrewd friends who so 
elaborately package her each week—redefine that grand 
old American cant phrase, “family entertainment.” For if 
her style is at odds with that of the competition, the fact re- 
mains that like everyone who aspires to success when all of 
America is still awake, she must offer a little something for 
every member of the family. What is different about Cher 
is that every member of the family may not feel like dis- 
cussing the message he or she is getting from her with the 
rest of the household 

For Dad (and the older boys) she appears to be a sex sym- 
bol, impure and simple as her long, sinuous body—high fash- 
ion, but with some meat on her smoothly articulated bones 
—slithers into closeup, her navel twinkling as invitingly as 
her sequins. Then, however, a shy smile splits her deadpan 
As she speaks a few words of earnest greeting in her curi- 
ously flat voice, Pop and the other males see they can afford 
to relax. Underneath all that finery and a ceramic of makeup 
there is a rather awkward, imperfectly beautiful girl. She ap- 
pears no more daunting than the nice new kid in the sec- 
retarial pool or your home room when she finally talks to you 
—someone, perhaps, who could use a little protecting 
A eration, she can see Cher bravely soloing as a variety- 

show star after the breakup of the Sonny and Cher 
partnership (and marriage) as a blow for emancipation. It 
may even be a vindication of sorts. Sonny, who had the rep- 
utation of being Cher’s Svengali, suffered the ignominy of hav- 
ing his solo show canceled in mid-season, not long before 
Cher rose into Nielsen's top ten. If sexual politics is not Mom's 
bag, then she can sit back and relax while enjoying the fash- 
ion show and some mildly envious fantasies about the corps 
of hairdressers and beauticians required to construct such a 
perfect example of feminine artifice 

Mother is joined by the group that forms the heart of 
Cher’s fan club—girls who are sub-teen and even younger 
For them she is, in the current phrase, “jive.” Cher proves 
that at least one American dream lives: she gives evidence 
that show biz can still reach out among the adolescent mil- 
lions and—with a little luck and a lot of hype—transform a 
mildly talented young woman into a hot, multimillion-dollar 
property. And that the chosen one gets to have inch-long fin- 
gernails for a trademark, if she wants to. 

There is something appropriate about this pubescent ar- 
dor for Cher. At 28 she is herself not far removed from the true- 
believer status of her fans. Indeed, her saving, authentic grace 
may lie in her ability to admit that the only definition of suc- 

cess she has ever held is stardom. She is a creature totally 
formed by show business—first by her fantasies about it, then 
by her precocious immersion in it. She married Sonny, then a 
record promoter, when she was 17. 

Her liberation from Sonny isa personal triumph, but it car- 
ries no ideological example for the rest of womankind, so far 
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s for Mrs. America, she has a choice. If she is into lib- 
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CHER MODELS HER MOST MEMORABLE COSTUME 
Is she redefining “family entertainment’? 


as Cher can see. As for being a sex symbol for males, that too 
is mostly in the eye of the beholder. It is true that after leav- 
ing Sonny she involved herself for more than 15 months in a 
much-publicized romance with David Geffen, 31, innovative 
president of Elektra/Asylum/ Nonesuch Records. “Look, I've 
traded one short, ugly man for another,” she zinged—typically 
—when she and Geffen ran into Singer-Songwriter Paul 
Simon. Then, a few months ago, she took up with Gregg All- 
man, lead vocalist in the rock band that bears his name. But 
these have not been casual affairs. “I’m a one-man-at-a-time 
woman,” she says. “To put it in the vernacular, I’m not an 
easy lay. What counts is the quality of the relationship.” 


early everyone who has been part of her life agrees 
with that self-assessment. “Conservative, even prud- 
ish,” is her mother’s phrase for her. An uncle has an- 
other explanation for her fastidiousness: “Cher had seen it 
all and done it all by the time she was 15.” But they both add 
that the quality of her career is far more important to her 
than the quality of any human tie. Says Geffen: “I have to 
have a private life, but I don’t think Cher understands the con- 
cept of private life. Cher enjoys the hoopla.” Says Sonny Bono 
“Cher is now living the adolescence she never had.” 
And, he might have added, the childhood as well. “I was 
a shy, ugly kid who led a big fantasy life,” Cher, who was chris- 
tened Cherlin, recalls. “I thought I was an angel from heav- 
en sent to cure polio. When Dr. Salk did it, I was really 
pissed off.” Even before that she was trying to woo the world 
through performance. “From the time I could talk, I began 
to sing. Singing just came from the inside—something I'd do 
without thinking whenever I felt good or was really blue 
Dancing? Well, it released my tensions.” 
There were plenty of those. Cher’s mother, Georgia Holt, 
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was a show-business small-timer in Los Angeles, a sometime 
model and actress in commercials. Her biggest chance was 
being cast for a part in The Asphalt Jungle for a couple of 
weeks before another fringe performer named Marilyn Mon- 
roe took it away from her. Three times Holt married and di- 
yvorced John Sarkesian, Cher’s father, a compulsive gambler 
and later a heroin addict, although Cher did not meet him 
until she was eleven (“I hated him”). Between and after these 
marriages there were five others. Poverty, constant changes 
of address, a short stay in a Catholic nursing home for the 
needy were all part of Cher’s childhood. Even a three-year 
burst of prosperity, when her mother wed a banking exec- 
utive, seemed like just another form of instability. 

By adolescence, Cher had started perfecting a signature 
she regarded as suitable for a star to sign in autograph books, 
and after the tenth grade she quit school forever. Around this 
time she had a first—and last—experience with a drug, Ben- 
zedrine. It left her “deadly opposed to drugs in every form, in 
every way.” At 16 she left home rather than go on quarreling 
with her mother about “life-styles.” 

She moved in with a girl friend and supported herself 
with menial jobs. She remembers her social life at the time as 
an all-singing, all-dancing marathon on the Sunset Strip (“I'd 
go up there and dance till dawn”). When she was 16, she 
went out on a double date with her friend Melissa Melcher 
and met Melissa’s boy next door—27-year-old, newly sep- 
arated Sonny Bono. Not long after, he made her an offer she 
could not refuse: “Look, I don’t find you particularly attrac- 
tive and I have no designs on you. I'd like you to move in 
with me and keep the house clean and cook. I'll pay the 
rent.” Cher said she could not cook, but Sonny took her in any- 
way. Cher recalls: “We lived together for two months, slept 
in the same bedroom and he never laid a hand on me.” 

She did not tell her mother about her new domestic ar- 
rangement. When Georgia was expected, Cher says, “I'd rush 
around, collect all of Sonny’s clothes and dump them through 
the window into Melissa’s place right across the way. One 
day Melissa was sitting at the table with some guests when a 
shower of Sonny’s belongings descended on everyone. She 
just said, ‘Oh, Cher’s mother must be on the way.’ ” 

move into a Hollywood girls’ residence, but ab- 


W sence finally made his heart grow fonder. They 


took up housekeeping again—nonplatonically. “When I met 
her she was 16 and a waif,” says Sonny. “On the one hand, 
she was a very mature kid. She had dealt with life and men 
on an adult level—she skipped the teen-age stage. But on the 
other, she was also a very naive little girl.” 

He also claims he always knew she would be a star some 
day: “She would walk around our house and sing her ass off. 
It drove me crazy. But in the first two weeks I knew her, I 
told her I felt that she would be a great star. That’s what she 
wanted.” In this period she and Sonny once briefly split be- 
cause, he claims, he was afraid he might stand in the way of 
the great career he was still predicting 

But they both must have known that she needed him 
Her ambition may have been fierce, but like her talent it was 
vague and undefined. She was also—and ironically—a shy, 
stage-frightened girl. She needed, as Sonny puts it, “a hus- 
band, a father, a brother, a lover, everything. I loved giving 
it. It was a resurgence for me at 27. It made me a leader, some- 
thing I never was before.” If, sometimes, he had literally to 
push his wife onstage, that was all right too 

He got their joint career started around the time of their 
marriage in 1964. Working for famed Record Producer Phil 
Spector, Sonny found odd gigs for Cher singing background 


hen Mom found out about Sonny, she made Cher 


SOME OF CHER’S TV FACES. CLOCKWISE, AS LAVERNE, THE PERFECTLY 
TASTELESS LADY OF THE LAUNDROMAT; MABLE THE FABLE LADY; AS A 
TORCH SINGER IN A FEATHERED BIRD HELMET 
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al recording sessions, and they got a job together al a spot on 
the Strip called The Purple Onion. After work, she would 
often ask Sonny to drive her up to Tony Curtis’ 31-room 
Tudor-style mansion in the Holmby Hills and park outside 
its great cast-iron gates. Says Sonny: “Cher would pine for 
that house. She’d say, “God, Son, I want to live there.’ ” For 
the past three years—with Sonny and without him—she has 
F became their first record—Baby Don't Go—for her 
alone. “But she was too frightened to perform by her- 

self, so I did the harmony just to be with her.”’ Baby was a mod- 
est hit. In 1965 he wrote the softly rocking / Got You Babe, 
which turned out to be an immodest hit—some 4 million cop- 
ies sold—and Sonny and Cher found themselves playing the 
big rock concerts. It looked as if the mansion was within reach 

But fashion changed. Hard rock, acid rock, were sud- 
denly in, and Sonny and Cher were out. “The whole sound 
and style of music began to come out of the drug culture,” 
says Sonny. “We didn’t want to get into that, so it left us.” In 
fact, the couple came out boldly against drugs, and that was 
good for nothing but their souls. “The Establishment—which 
didn’t go to concerts—applauded us,” says Cher. “The kids 
—who did go to concerts—thought we were stupid.” 

Sonny sank all their savings into a movie vehicle for his 
wife called, like the child they dis- 
covered was on the way in the 
midst of shooting, Chastity. In it, 
she solemnly searched the South- 
west for life’s meaning, and it 
bombed. They found themselves 
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he road to it was not easy. Sonny wrote the song that 
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AN EARLY FASHION POSE (LEFT) AT AGE 9; WITH MOTHER GEORGIA AND DAUGHTER CHASTITY AT HOLMBY HILLS HOME 
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“A very mature kid... a very naive little girl living now the adolescence she never had.” 


flat broke and owing $180,000 in back taxes. Accompanied 
by baby and a nanny, they hit the road again, sometimes play- 
ing to audiences of 45 in small clubs, developing along the 
way the kidding-on-the-square comedy style that later be- 
came the staple of their TV show. They fought their way 
back to the big Las Vegas clubs as well as a shot as guest 
hosts on the Merv Griffin Show, where CBS Programming Chief 
Fred Silverman saw them. He invited them to do a pilot for a 
summer replacement show. It led to their booking in 1971 as 
what appeared to be a permanently successful fixture on the 
CBS schedule. Within a year they bought the Tony Curtis 
house for something like a million dollars. 
& gin to diverge. As Cher tells it, she began to feel “I 
was going nowhere as a person. I wanted to grow, ex- 
pand my horizons. I was bogged down.” She is vague about 
just how her husband was holding her back. She mentions 
his forbidding her to play tennis because he did not feel like 
taking up the game, refusing to let her play music in the 
house or socialize with band musicians—that is all. She is 
also dim about what his methods of restraint were. “It's im- 
possible to explain Sonny's hold on me,” says Cher. “I was 
afraid of him; yet he never laid a hand on me. His powers of 
persuasion were enormous—as deep as the ocean. You just 
didn’t argue with Sonny. We had no friends, went nowhere 
but to work, It was a very stultifying existence.” 

For his part, Sonny bridles at the notion that he was the 
only ambitious member of the marriage. Early on, he recalls, 
they bought a house in Encino to which they both took an in- 
stant loathing. A little later, when they were down and out, 
he told her that if things did not start looking up they might 
have to retreat to that house. “Cher said, ‘I'll never go back 
to that house.’ I got the message. She was telling me, ‘Make it 
for us; I'm not going backward.’ That’s the way it is with 
Cher. She’s very demanding of the man in her life.” 

According to Sonny, “She expected me to lead the way to 
success—and I did.” Now, perhaps with some justification, 
he feels “really down,” as one friend put it. He has just turned 
40, discovered that “I can’t do it as a solo,” and that a great 
fall's pain is intense. “I lost it all,” he says. “The way the act 
was constructed—not just the way it came about—Cher was 
the focal point. I never considered it a disadvantage because 
the act was a smash. But a straight man is a straight man isa 


omewhere in the next couple of years their stories be- 


CHER RUNNING THE GAMUT OF HER COSTUMES’ EMOTIONS; 
INDIAN PLUMAGE WAS FOR A RECORD-ALBUM COVER 
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straight man ...” A current girl friend, a 19-year-old Cal 
State psychology student named Ora Renet, adds: “Of course 
he’s bewildered; someone has stepped on his sand castle.” 

His consolation, as he sees it, is that Cher is applying ev- 
erything he taught her. He insists that her public persona 
and her sense of how to use it are largely his creations. But 
Cher takes justifiable pride in the fact that she has so quickly 
picked up the pieces of a career that many show-business in- 
siders last summer considered hopeless. To be sure, she had 
plenty of money—a $25,000-per-week allowance from Son- 
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PUBLIC NOTICE 


Coming your way... 


TIMES issue of July 4.1776 





HE ENEMY is off Manhattan. The British 

seize Staten Island and prepare to invade the 
mainland. Near Wall Street, frenzied New 
Yorkers tear down George III's statue. And a 
delegate from Delaware gallops 80 miles 
through thunderstorms to Philadelphia to help 
make the Declaration of Independence unan- 
imous. 

These were some of the top stories in the 
first week of July 1776. They will also be among 
the top stories in a very unusual issue of TIME. 
In a special issue this spring to commemorate 
the Bicentennial, TIME will cover the events of 
that week, department by department, as if to- 
day's TIME had existed then. 





ATION will report on Thomas Jefferson and 

the events leading to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, as World examines European reac- 
tion to the Revolution. 





USINESS is scheduled to report on colonial 
inflation, and The Sexes on whether women 
should vote. Books will review Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, while Music 
looks at the maturing Mozart. And there will be 
much, much more. 


ERTAINLY this issue will become a col- 
lectors’ item and a sell-out at newsstands. It 
will be sent to each active TIME subscriber at 
the time of publication. So if your subscription 
is about to run out, and you want to receive this 
special issue, make sure your renewal reaches us 
before April 25, 1975. If you're not already a 
TIME subscriber, call before April 25 to enter 
your subscription. 
Phone toll-free 800-621-8200 
(in Illinois 800-972-8302) 
For information on bulk orders for schools and 
organizations, phone the same numbers. 





ARTIAL LIST OF PROPOSED 
CONTENTS. 
Nation: Chronology of Independence, The Man 
from Monticello, What Kind of Constitution?, 
The Plot to Kill Washington 
World: Welcome Revolution, W here now, King 
George? 
Business & Economy: Can We Afford Indepen- 
dence?, Adam Smith on Wealth 
The Press: Pamphleteer Tom Paine 
Religion: Freedom in the Pulpit, How the De- 
nominations Line Up on Independence 
Medicine: Who's Afraid of Inoculation ? 





& @ TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine @ 











Come to South Africa and... 
look at our art, 


The women artists of the N’debele village 
have created abstract, geometric murals on the 
walls of their houses with masterly precision. 
There’s something about the broad, bold strokes 
and bright, rich colors that has been an inspiration 
to artists like Picasso, Leger and Modigliani. 

And the beadwork and blankets these women 
weave capture the same primitive spirit found 
in their paintings. 

This fascinating village is just a short ride 
from Pretoria. And, as is the case with most 
South African art, you won’t have to look for it to 
look at it. It’s part of the scenery. 

The work of great sculptors can be seen 


or look at our art. 





in public squares throughout South Africa. 
Ernest Ullmann’s “The Playmakers” (illustrated 
above) stands in front of Johannesburg’s Civic 
Theatre. 

SAA 707’s fly the fastest, most direct routes 
to this land of wonderful contrasts...via the 
Cape Verde Islands or Rio de Janeiro. And our 
747’s serve 13 major European gateways. 

And South African’s Blue Diamond first class 
or Gold Medallion economy service lets your 
African adventure begin the moment you step 
aboard one of our Stratojets. 

You'll love getting there. And we'll love getting 
you there. 


S\A/Al 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


To the land of wonderful contrasts. 
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The Miam?t Sanset 


INGREDIENTS; 2 oz. EARLY TIMES, 1 oz. Triple Sec, orange juice. 





INGREDIENTS: 1 oz. EARLY TIMES, 1 oz. Creme de Banana, 







% oz. Triple Sec, % oz. Lemon Juice, 2 oz. Pineapple Juice RECIPE: Fill highball glass with ice. Add 2 oz. EARLY TIMES and 
RECIPE: In Blender combine 1 oz. EARLY TIMES, 1 oz. Creme de Banana, 1 oz. Triple Sec. Fill with orange juice, and stir. 
¥% oz. Triple Sec, ¥% oz. Lemon Juice, 2 oz. Pineapple Juice, with ice; pour in Float teaspoon Grenadine 


highbail glass half filled with cracked ice. Garnish/pineapple slice, straw 
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INGREDIENTS: 1 oz. EARLY TIMES, 1 oz. Triple Sec, 1 oz. Dry Vermouth. INGREDIENTS: 1 oz. EARLY TIMES, % oz. Green Creme de Menthe, 
RECIPE: Combine 1 oz. EARLY TIMES, 1 oz. Triple Sec, 1 oz % oz. White Creme de Cacao, 1 oz. Coffee Cream 
Dry Vermouth, with cracked ice; strain into stem glass RECIPE: Shake with cracked ice 1 oz. EARLY TIMES, 
Garnish/lemon twist. % oz. Green Creme de Menthe, %4 oz. White Creme de Cacao, 
1 oz. Cream. Strain into whisky sour glass 











Kentucky 727, 
Straight Bourbon © 
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The Boston Bourbon Mary —.. 


INGREDIENTS: 1% oz. EARLY TIMES, Tomato Juice, Worcestershire Wherever you are, and whatever you mix us with, cola 
Sauce, Tabasco Sauce, Slice of lime (or Favorite Bloody Mary Mix). ginger ale, The Uncola;” cherry soda, lemonade, water or Just 
RECIPE: Combine 1% oz. EARLY TIMES, Tomato Juice, a clatter of Ice cubes, once you know us, you'll love us. 


Worcestershire and Tabasco Sauce to taste (or Bloody Mary Mix). 
Add ingredients to highball glass filled with ice. Garnish/lime slice. Early Times 
6P * Early Times € ’ Ky.@ ET 197 
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THE MEN IN HER LIFE: WITH SONNY IN 1971; ON SUNSET STRIP WITH DAVID GEFFEN; AT HOME WITH GREGG ALLMAN 


“People ask me if | left Sonny for another man. | tell them no; I left him for a woman— 


ny, its size based on the fact that most of their $2 million 
joint earnings were in his control. But it was she who firmly re- 
fused his persistent and eccentric suggestion that they con- 
tinue their show even though they were divorcing. It took 
some courage: “I really was beginning to wonder if there 
would be a future for me at all in this business. Sonny had 
signed with ABC to do a series. I had nothing but a lousy 
album. There were no offers coming in. Nothing.” 
& fen “induced” her to break her contracts with Sonny’s 
ironically named Cher Corp. Whatever the truth le- 

gally, there is no doubt Geffen was helpful to her in a dif- 
ficult time, carefully orchestrating a schedule of public ap- 
pearances and signing her—for a very comforting price—to 
a contract with Warner Bros. Records. (The first album, Stars, 
produced by Jimmy Webb, will be released next week.) 
.. It was during this period too that Cher, with no help 
from anyone bul a doctor she called, saved a man’s life (TIME, 
March 3). Last September she attended a party at Millionaire- 
Weirdo Ken Moss's with.a couple of musician friends, where 
what they thought was cocaine was free for the snorting. It 
turned out to be heroin. One man, Robbie McIntosh, a drum- 
mer, died of the stuff. But Cher (as she testified last month be- 
fore a grand jury that indicted Moss for murder) took Alan 
Gorrie, a bass player, home with her and kept him walking 
around to prevent him from lapsing into a coma. It was strong 
evidence that Cher has things pretty well put together 

So is her grace under the pressure of the seven-day-a- 
week schedule her TV show requires. To a degree, Designer 
Robert Mackie’s clothes still make the star, though Cher says. 
“I wear my clothes; my clothes don’t wear me.” But a career 
cannot be hung on a set of threads. No longer a silent part- 
ner in making decisions about her career, she spends her wak- 
ing hours in conferences, writing sessions (she pays partic- 
ular attention to her opening and closing monologues). 
costume fittings (no small matter when wardrobe is your ba- 
sic trademark). Finally come the run-throughs and full re- 
hearsals, climaxed by the two twelve-to-14-hour days required 
to tape the show. Cher is doing what Sonny used to do for 
both of them, and some new things besides. Says Producer 
George Schlatter: “She's stretching, stretching, stretching.” 

She has some more stretching to do before she and her 
show can reach its full potential. Her comic range is still noth- 
ing for Lily Tomlin to worry about. The monologues are often 
monosyllabic, the sketches as thin as her own profile. If there 
is exuberance in her singing-dancing numbers with such po- 
tent guest stars as Raquel Welch and Bette Midler, there is 
also a feeling that she will not entirely prove herself until she 
dares front a show that lacks such heavy supporting artillery 
She also seems to need the security of incredibly lavish pro- 
ductions. Each program costs $225,000 to $240,000, and the 
show was $80,000 over budget after just four shows were taped 


onny claims, in a $25 million suit, that ex-Friend Gef- 
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me.” 


In her defense it must be said her early time spot unfairly lim- 
its her. In the beginning, at least, CBS worried about her nat- 
urally hip jargon, and it has forbidden the least hint of sexual 
innuendo or topicality in the show’s humor. As usual, the net- 
work is underrating the sophistication of today’s kids, if not 
their parents’ capacity for taking moral offense at everything 
but the worst sin of all—blandness 

Cher also has a way to go before her private life is a 
model of common sense. She owns over a thousand gowns 
and 500 pairs of shoes. Over her massive hearth is a big neon 
CHER. Her social life strikes many as excessive. “Nobody in 
this town lives like that anymore,” sniffs an anonymous crit- 
ic who was not too proud to accept the invitation. “Four hun- 
dred guests assembled, and Cher making a sweeping entrance 
down a spiral staircase—it’s out of the great glamorous ‘20s. 
New Friend Allman, a down-home type with fairly primitive 
views on relations between the sexes, may make a more tell- 
ing comment on the state of Cher's liberation when he says, 
“She's weak just where you wanta woman to be weak; she real- 
ly reaches out for your strength.” 

It could be that she is looking for a Sonny in sheep's cloth- 
ing. More likely, Allman is beginning to feel the iron will lurk- 
ing beneath Cher’s inarticulateness. He is said to be breaking 
up his successful Macon, Ga.—based band in order to stay in 
Los Angeles with her. Says she: “I laid down the law on 
drugs, and it’s been wonderful to see Gregg’s eyes clear. He's 


really together now.” 
4 way. “People ask me if I left Sonny for another man,” 

she says. “I tell them no, I left him for a woman—me.” 
What she means is that underneath the desperate fantasies 
of a sad childhood and a missed adolescence, an authentic 
star presence of as yet unpredictable dimensions was actually 
dormant. Sonny Bono was right when he sensed that quality 
in the confused little chick he took in a dozen years ago. 

“I’m scared, but by God I’m doing it,” says Cher. If her 
new show really has “legs,” as no less an expert than Sonny 
Bono thinks it has, if she and he do not strangle in a web of 
suits and countersuits as they attempt to dissolve their busi- 
ness relationship, then we may be witnessing not just a lively 
challenge to The Wonderful World of Disney, but the emer- 
gence of A Wonderful World of Cher 

At any rate, the dream house of adolescence, the man- 
sion in the hills, is up for sale. Recently Sonny was visiting 
her and kidding her about it (their personal relationship is 
now amazingly warm and relaxed). Cher was having a mani- 
cure—a three-hour procedure in which an expert executes in- 
tricate tricolor designs on the star's fingernails. “See, Cher, 
that’s you! You got your dream and now you're done with it.” 
Cher shook her head. “You don’t understand. I felt security 
in this great, strong house. But now, man, I got the house in- 
side here.” And with her free hand she pointed to her guts. 
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o—obviously—is Cher. Or at least she is well on the 






The Catalyst Backfires 


The Environmental Protection 
Agency last week granted automakers 
a year’s extension on the federal dead- 
line for the removal of virtually all pol- 
lutants from the exhausts of 1977-model 
cars. The extension itself came as no sur- 
prise; meeting the tough federal stan- 
dards would have added another $445 
to the cost of a new car for antipollu- 
tion equipment that might have de- 
creased fuel economy to boot. But in 
making the announcement, EPA Admin- 
istrator Russell Train did not mention 
energy or recession. The major reason 
for the delay, he said, was the EPA’s con- 
clusion that the catalytic converter—the 
device installed on most 1975 cars to re- 
duce noxious emissions—was itself a 
polluter. The converter, Train ex- 
plained, produces minute amounts of 
sulfuric-acid mist that in high enough 
concentrations would pose a health haz- 
ard, especially to people with respiratory 
problems. 

The one-year delay in meeting fed- 
eral standards is the longest period that 
the EPA could legally allow the auto in- 
dustry. So Train plans to turn to Con- 
gress “with full awareness that I may be 
erring on the side of caution” and ask for 


a five-year moratorium on the enforce- 
ment of stricter auto pollution standards. 
His request, which was immediately de- 
nounced by environmental groups, 
would give automakers time to make a 
virtually pollution-free car that would 
not require the catalytic converter. 

Although they were pleased with the 
delay, Detroit automakers had mixed re- 
actions to Train's indictment of the con- 
verter. General Motors, which has spent 
some $350 million on the device, assured 
owners of 1975-model cars that the con- 
verter does not “pose any health haz- 
ard” for the near future; GM believes 
that the sulfuric-acid threat can be 
solved by removing sulfur from gasoline 
in the refinery or in the car itself. Chrys- 
ler, which has consistently opposed the 
converter, indicated that it would now 
move at full speed to develop electronic 
timing and fuel-mixture controls that 
will reduce emissions to the federal lim- 
its without catalysts. 


Pollution’s High Price 


Japan’s Chisso Corp. sold $200 mil- 
lion worth of petrochemicals last year, 
is effectively managed, and should by 
any standards be doing well. But Chis- 
so may soon have to shut down. It is 





ENVIRONMENT 


one of several major Japanese businesses 
that have run afoul of a three-year-old 
government principle: companies that 
cause individuals any physical harm or 
financial loss through environmental 
pollution must compensate them. 

Chisso’s trouble began in 1950 after 
it opened in the fishing port of Minama- 
ta an acetaldehyde factory that began to 
discharge effluents into Minamata Bay. 
One of the waste substances: a highly 
toxic methyl mercury compound that 
was passed up the food chain from tiny 
organisms to small fish to the larger fish 
that comprise a substantial part of the 
townspeople’s diet. By 1953 the mercury 
contamination had reached a dangerous 
level in some people, who began to suf- 
fer the crippling symptoms of what is 
now referred to as Minamata disease. 
Howling in pain and racked by convul- 
sions, 106 citizens of Minamata died 
over a period of a decade, and many oth- 
er victims became deaf, blind or insane. 
In 1963, after scientists had determined 
that mercury poisoning was to blame, 
the government banned fishing in the 
bay and ordered Chisso to remove the 
pollutant from the plant's wastes. The 
company was soon able to stop using 
mercury in its industrial processes. 

An even harder problem was how 
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Cherokee is all Jeep— 
rugged, tough and able, in 
any 4-wheel drive situation. ' 

Cherokee is more!— 
Room and versatility! It's 
got 90 cu. feet of room, (the 
highest standard load carry- 
ing capacity in its weight 
class), to let you take every- 
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.~ thing along without cramp- 
_ ing your style, or your 
family. 

Versatility! Cherokee 
performs like a wagon, haul- 
ing everything from grocer- 
ies to paneling without 
handling like a truck. 
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to compensate the victims of Minamata 
disease. Many sufferers had been given 
court-ordered awards by Chisso in 1970, 
But under what has come to be known 
as the three-P policy (polluters pay for 
pollution), another group of victims sued 
for more money, and the courts upheld 
the suit. As a result, Chisso so far has 
had to pay the staggering sum of $67.3 
million to 793 victims. As the less se- 
rious cases are identified—and there are 
2,700 suspected victims still to be given 
official medical examinations—Chisso 
will be liable for compensation pay- 
ments of as much as $60,000 per per- 
son. Says a contrite executive: “We have 
to do our ulmost to pay up, no matter 
what.” 

Public Outcry. That could break 
Chisso. Because of the compensation 
payments, the company lost $12 million 
last year. Indeed, it has been able to re- 
main in business only by selling $40 mil- 
lion worth of its $250 million total as- 
sets and persuading banks to defer for 
up to three years interest and amorti- 
zation payments on $90 million in out- 
standing loans. To add to Chisso’s trou- 
bles, another of its plants was partially 
destroyed by an explosion in 1973. Com- 
pany Officials last year quietly asked the 
Japanese government’s development 
bank for a low-interest $13 million loan 
to repair the factory. But when news of 
the request became known in January, 
there was a public outcry 





CONTRITE CHISSO OFFICIALS APOLOGIZING TO MINAMATA DISEASE VICTIMS 
“An act akin to murder” or a breaking of a useful corporation? 


“Pollution is an act akin to murder,” 
charged a government environmental 
officer, who argued that taxpayers’ mon- 
ey should not be used to bail out an in- 
dustrial polluter. Jun Ui, Japan’s lead- 
ing environmentalist, goes further: if 
Chisso gets the loan, he says, a wrong 
precedent would be set. He fears that 
the government may be asked for low- 
interest loans by other polluters—Mitsu- 
bishi Oil Co., for example, which was 
responsible for a serious oil spill at the 


Mizushima industrial complex (TIME, 
Jan. 20). 

But Prime Minister Takeo Miki 
points out that “Chisso wants the loan 
to pay not for the consequences of pol- 
lution but to repair its damaged pro- 
duction system.”” Then, too, says Labor 
Leader Kaoru Ohta, if Chisso were to 
go bankrupt, there would be no com- 
pensation for the remaining Minamata 
victims—nor would there be jobs for 
the company’s 1,500 workers and those 
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of its subcontractors. “PPP is fine with 
me,” Ohta says, “but the government 
should grant that loan.” Even if it does, 
however, Chisso for a long time to come 
will have to contend with a fourth P: 
profitlessness. 


A “Car” for Grenoble 


Ever since it acted as host to the 
1968 Winter Olympics, the city of Gre- 
noble (pop.: 380,000) has been trying 
to improve itself even more, becoming 
France’s laboratory for urban planning. 
Now, in an ambitious move that is 
being watched by urban planners ev- 
erywhere, the city is moving to reduce 
the number of private automobiles that 
clog and pollute its streets. 

Last fall Grenoble started to ex- 
tend its bus and trolley systems. Now 
it is testing a new kind of “people mover” 
—an aerial tramway akin to a ski lift 
that may be extended from the city cen- 
ter to the suburbs. The city is also giv- 
ing downtown shoppers a break: cars 
have been banned on three streets which 
have become pedestrian malls. By 1980, 
Mayor Hubert Dubedout predicts, 
downtown will be served exclusively 
by public transport—a pedestrian’s par- 
adise, with no automobiles to be seen. 

Free Choice. When this type of 
plan has been tried elsewhere, it has 
usually failed. Transit facilities simply 
cannot compete with the freedom and 
privacy of the auto. So Grenoble is pro- 
moting a humble alternative. “The bi- 
cycle offers door-to-door convenience,” 
says Traffic Engineer Alain Leclerc, 
head of what he calls “the Two Wheels 
in Grenoble” program. “It also offers 
free choice of departure time and des- 
tination, plus the possibility of moving 
about without taking a hard-to-park 
ton of steel along with you.” In case of 
inclement weather or too many par- 
cels or small children, mass transit 
would always be available. By geological 
accident, moreover, the Grenoble val- 
ley is almost flat, and thus is ideal for 
bicycling. The only drawback: auto and 
truck traffic has made bicycling too 
dangerous. 

One solution is to separate bicyclists 
from motorists, and Grenoble has bud- 
geted $1.2 million to do just that. By 
1979 there will be six miles of ex- 
clusive bicycle lanes, either built along 
new urban roads or reserved on down- 
town streets. No other European city 
has gone so far, nor has any city any- 
where treated a grid of bikeways as an 
integral part of a mass transit system. 
As a start, Grenoble is installing racks 
at bus stops, where bike owners can 
change from two-wheelers to four. 

Will bike riders opt for the safe bike- 
ways if it means taking a longer route 
to their destinations? To find out, Le- 
clerc is now setting up a test bicycle 
path alongside a heavily used downtown 
street. But he is already convinced that 
“a bike should become a second car 
—perfect for cities.” 
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The Second Most 
Hated Man 


Tooling along I-65 in Alabama, 
headed for Montgomery, the driver of 
the green ‘68 Volkswagen checked the 
road in front of him, then glanced at 
the papers in his lap and occasionally 
leaned over to scribble on a yellow le- 
gal pad. After 24 hours on the road, 
Lawyer Morris Dees, 37, somehow ar- 
rived safely at his office. By then he had 
finished going over the transcript of 
Johnny Harris’ trial. 

The day before, Harris, 31, had been 
given the death penalty for murdering 
a prison guard during a 1974 riot at Al- 
abama’s horrendously overcrowded At- 
more prison farm. The jury 
had not bought Defense At- 
torney Dees’ argument that 
Harris was singled out be- 
cause under Alabama law, 
a lifer who commits first- 
degree murder must be sen- 
tenced to death. Harris was 
the only lifer involved in the 
riot. The scribbling that 
Dees did during his fright- 
eningly industrious drive 
back from the trial was an 
outline for Harris’ appeal. It 
will argue that the verdict 
went against the weight of 
the evidence. 

After a 24-hour week- 
end with Wife Maureene 
and their children, Dees 
was off again last week to 
Raleigh, N.C.—this time by 
plane. He was on his way 
to consult with attorneys 
working on the case of Joan 
Little, 20, who escaped from 
a jail in Washington, N.C., 
after stabbing the county 
jailer to death. Little claims 
that she was defending her- 
self against rape, and Dees 
was helping to organize a 
search for evidence to bolster her ar- 
gument. Many guards in the jail, he con- 
tends, regularly extorted sexual favors 
from women prisoners. 

Hard Egg. Having set that inquiry 
in motion, Dees hurried over to Tarboro, 
N.C., where three young black men, 
known as the Tarboro Boys, are charged 
with the 1973 rape of a white woman, 
raising echoes of the infamous Scotts- 
boro Boys case in the '30s. The defen- 
dants claim that their victim consented; 
she denies it. Convicted and condemned 
to death, the three won a reversal on 
technical grounds. Last week they were 
supposed to face the same charges again, 
but the trial was postponed until next 
month. 

Energy like Dees’ expended on be- 
half of so many controversial black de- 
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fendants explains the lawyer's reputa- 
tion as “the second most hated man in 
the state.” (No. I is Federal Judge Frank 
Johnson, 56, whose record of civil rights 
enforcement long ago won him emi- 
nence.) Dees has earned his ranking 
quickly: in January 1972, he was the 
principal founder of the Southern Pov- 
erty Law Center, a public interest group 
that now has a $400,000 annual budget. 
In three years S.P.L.C. attorneys have 
been involved in court fights that ended 
the use of Alabama county lines as leg- 
islative-district boundaries (thus open- 
ing the way to victory for 17 black state 
legislators), forced the U.S. to stop fund- 
ing the sterilization of welfare mothers 
and girls under 18, and integrated the 
Montgomery Y.M.C.A., a Louisiana cem- 
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ATTORNEY MORRIS DEES 
As if a shark were after him. 


etery, a Louisiana ambulance service 
and the Alabama state troopers. 

Short-order success is nothing new 
for the Alabama-born lawyer. Dees has 
been an acquisitive competitor ever 
since he won childhood Easter-egg 
hunts by getting other kids to give him 
their eggs in return for a bite of the choc- 
olate prize. During his undergraduate 
and law-school years at the University 
of Alabama, he and a partner parlayed 
a birthday-cake agency and other en- 
terprises into a six-figure business. The 
two then put off practicing law to set 
up a marketing group that sold special- 
ized cookbooks, among other things. It 
soon grew into one of the South’s larg- 
est publishing houses and was sold to 
the Los Angeles Times in 1969 for $6 
million. Dees was then 31. 





Financially set, Dees turned to law 
and eventually the S.P.L.c. On the side, 
he used his direct-mail savvy to raise 
money for politicians, among them 
George McGovern, for whose 1972 cam- 
paign his mailings raked in $20 million. 
Dees plays as he works—swimming as 
if a shark were after him, riding with 
the recklessness of a professional rodeo 
cowboy, which he once was part-time 
But the son of a white Alabama farmer 
reserves his greatest passion for the 
cause of the South’s blacks. 

“He's a poor boy who always worked 
hard and came to understand that poor 
blacks and poor whites face the same en- 
emies,” says Charles Morgan Jr., direc- 
tor of the Washington office of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. Friend 
and foe alike suspect that he has polit- 
ical ambitions, but Dees denies it. “The 
courts force everything,” he says. “All 
the big issues are settled there.” As he 
sees it, much is left to settle: “Today’s at- 
titude of the courts in the South is worse 
than it was in the pre-civil rights days 
when racism was wide open. Resent- 
ment has never stopped building since 
Brown v. Board of Education in 1954, 
and it’s just now beginning to surface in 
its own horrid form.” With his energy 
and abrasive self-confidence, Dees may 
not be able to end the resentment, but 
he figures he just might help keep it in 
check. 


Spiking Cannon 

Although her chambers at one time 
were done in shocking pink, Los An- 
geles Municipal Court Judge Noel Can- 
non often chose language that was de- 
cidedly blue. She once inquired in the 
vernacular whether guards conducting 
a search had looked up the rectum of a 
lawyer whom she had just jailed for con- 
tempt. On another occasion off the 
bench, she threatened to give a traffic 
policeman “a vasectomy with a 38.” To 
round out her reputation, she sometimes 
heard cases with her pet Chihuahua in 
her lap, and for a while had a toy ca- 
nary that punctuated lawyers’ argu- 
ments with mechanical peeps. Few at- 
torneys dared to pipe back publicly. So 
for twelve years Judge Cannon presid- 
ed as a choice gossip topic in the L.A. 
bar. 

But her increasing propensity to jail 
and dismiss defense attorneys for mi- 
nor or nonexistent infractions led final- 
ly to an effort to spike Cannon. Last 
week a California judicial commission 
formally asked the state supreme court 
to remove the Stanford Law School 
graduate for willful misconduct and ac- 
tions “prejudicial to the administration 
of justice.” Judge Cannon was forthwith 
suspended pending the court’s decision. 
She has yet to shoot back with her re- 
action—at least in public. 
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Revolutionary Olympus 


In 1774 Louis XVI became King of 
France; in 1830, Charles X fell. The tex- 
ture of French thought changed more 
radically in those 56 years than it ever 
had before, or would again. So did its cul- 
tural surface, especially in painting, 
which moved, as it were, from the pink 
thighs of Boucher’s Miss O’Murphy to 
the martial sinews of David’s Horatii 
and thence to the tumescent flesh of De- 
lacroix’s slave girls almost within the 
lifetime of one man. Yet these tremen- 
dous years of the Revolution, the Di- 
rectorate and the Empire have long been 
the art historian’s Bermuda 
Triangle. They are crudely 
charted with the routine 
marks “classical” and “ro- 
mantic,” shoaled with con- 
tradiction, ready to sink al- 
most any generalization. 

It takes one great exhi- 
bition to open the subject 
afresh; and now it has come, 
under the title “French 
Painting 1774-1830: The Age 
of Revolution.” Jointly orga- 
nized by France’s Réunion 
des Musées Nationaux, the 
Detroit Institute of Arts and 
the Metropolitan Museum, it 
was seen last year at the 
Grand Palais in Paris. In an 
abbreviated form (149 paint- 
ings out of the original 207), 
it opened last week in De- 
troit, and will go to the Met 
in June. 

Despite the cuts forced by 
the Met's director, Thomas 
Hoving, the show remains a 
triumph of connoisseurship 
—one of the great museum 
events of the past 20 years. 
This is due in no small part 
to the detail. Rather than be- 
ing a portmanteau of high- 
lights, the exhibition includes 
an immense range of under- 
rated “minor” figures like 
the neoclassicists Jean-Frangois-Pierre 
Peyron and Jean Germain Drouais. The 
subject matter runs from the grandest 
of historical paintings to an eccentric 
still life with stuffed birds; the figures, 
from a swooning and epicene Death of 
Hyacinth by Jean Broc to the passion- 
ate and despairing cragginess of Dela- 
croix’s Christ in the Garden of Olives, 
1827 (see color page). 

About Heroes. One fiction that the 
show destroys is the lingering idea that 
revolutions in politics produce revolu- 
tionary art styles. The notion that the 
events of 1789 filled the Salon with 
blood, grapeshot and equality is a myth. 
As the catalogue reminds us, “It is gen- 
erally agreed that the Revolution did not 
seriously affect the development of 
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French painting.” Thus when it came, 


the successful portraitists—most of 
whom, like the gifted Adélaide Labille- 
Guiard, were women—simply turned 
from painting the court to recording the 
features of eminences like Robespierre 
and Talleyrand. 

What became the Revolution’s 
house style, neoclassicism, had been 
steadily developing since the reign of 
Louis XV. The grand exhortations to 
“order and severity” produced by the 
Revolution’s painter laureate, Jacques- 
Louis David—The Oath of the Horatii, 
Socrates Drinking the Hemlock—were 
about as hierarchical and elitist as art 


4.A.D. INGRES'S JUPITER AND THETIS, 1811 
A sharp contour supposedly driveth out lust. 


can be. They were about heroes, not av- 
erage men; and the world of stoic virtue 
and exemplary action that unfolds in 
them is far removed from the reality of 
the Revolution. The fate of David's por- 
trait of Lavoisier and His Wife was in- 
Structive. He rendered this savant, the 
discoverer of oxygen, in heroic terms, 
though muted by domesticity; like Ho- 
mer or Dante, Lavoisier is seen with 
symbolic appurtenances (the magnifi- 
cent still life of scientific instruments 
does duty for the bardic wreath and 
scroll), presided over by his wife as 
Muse. Yet Lavoisier was guillotined in 
the Terror, and the painting was kept 
from exhibition for political reasons. 
However, the Revolution’s big gift 
to art was not some chimera of “radical 
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style.” It was the museum. There, as Da- 
vid and his colleagues foresaw, the eclec- 
tic authority of the past would become 
the teacher, displacing the personal au- 
thority of whatever maitre was running 
the academy. Thus the museum became 
the embodiment of free choice. 

Epic Greed. It was there that the 
tremendous vitality of 19th century 
French painting would henceforth be 
nourished. Napoleon’s art adviser, Do- 
minique Vivant Denon, a man so feared 
for his rapacity that he was known 
throughout Europe as /emballeur (the 
packer), set out to bring back to Paris 
every portable masterpiece he could lay 
hands on in conquered terri- 
tory. This exercise in epic 
greed was an unqualified suc- 
cess. It assured the domi- 
nance of French art for an- 
other hundred years. 

Meanwhile, the seeds of 
“romanticism” were being 
laid within the authoritarian 
gloire of the Empire. Where 
did the impulse toward exot- 
ic subjects, far travel and 
weird archaeologies, which 
would propel Delacroix to 
Algiers, begin? The show's 
thesis is that it was fixed in 
the French imagination by 
Napoleon’s campaigns, espe- 
cially by the invasion of 
Egypt. The lure of the crag 
and the mystery of the Pyra- 
mids were Napoleonic prop- 
erties; and when Hubert Rob- 
ert, in 1798, took a maypole 
dance in Arcady and trans- 
formed it into a ring of 
nymphs dancing around an 
eroded and indecently sug- 
gestive obelisk, he gave a pas- 
toral form to the obsession 
which, in part, seems to have 
driven Napoleon to the Nile 
—the symbolic conquest of 
eternity by masculinity. 

By the same token, the 
classic-romantic pigeonholes 
have conspired to make us think of neo- 
classical art as sensually diluted. A sharp 
contour supposedly driveth out lust. Of 
course it does not, and the sensuality of 
a Delacroix nude seems quite uncom- 
plicated beside the grandiose perversity 
of Ingres’s Jupiter and Thetis. That mon- 
ument of ivory and fulgid blue, with the 
nymph’s body twining in supplication 
up the huge patriarchal block of a tor- 
so, achieves a sexual pitch within its in- 
sistent abstraction that not even Matisse 
could rival. 

There is, in short, almost no detail 
of our inherited sense of this period of 
French art that this exhibition cannot 
challenge or revise. What museum 
enterprise could hope for more than 
that? ® Robert Hughes 
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David's “Portrait of Monsieur and Madame Lavoisier 
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Delacroix’s “Christ in the Garden of Olives” 
H. Robert's “Classical Ruins” Labille-Guiard's “Portrait of the Artist with Two Pupils” 








A Doll’s Hearse 


A DOLL'S HOUSE 
by HENRIK IBSEN 


Anticipation proves to have been the 
best part of Liv Ullmann’s Nora. She is 
giving a middling performance in a self- 
indulgent vanity production. Stardom is 
a powerful narcotic which, like pride, 
has frequently preceded a fall 

Perhaps there should be a talent- 
depletion allowance for actors and ac- 
tresses who linger too long in films. In 
any event, the stage makes different de- 
mands, and in the present instance UII- 
mann is simply not up to them. This is 
not entirely her fault. Her marvelously 
expressive face and luminous blue eyes 
perform exquisite miracles in camera 
closeups. In the vast spaces of Lincoln 
Center's Vivian Beaumont Theater 
these precious attributes, and their pow- 
er to move, are lost. 

As to flaws, Ulimann has a thin 
voice with a narrow, monotonous range. 
In a Bergman film, with its still, deep 
pauses, this is not immediately appar- 
ent, but onstage it becomes a cumula- 
tive irritant. Ullmann’s English is good, 
but not quite good enough. Taking the 
skylark and “little squirrel” imagery of 
the play literally, she skitters about the 
stage like a sandpiper. This does not de- 
stroy Nora’s coquettishness, but it cer- 
tainly diminishes it. There seems to be 
an arbitrary rhetoric of motions with 
which Ullmann plays the role. When 
she fears that her husband Torvald (Sam 
Waterston) will discover her secret deal- 
ings with the malignant moneylender 
Krogstadt (Barton Heyman), she makes 
the panicky gestures of a heroine in a si- 
lent-movie melodrama. When she reads 
the riot act to Torvald prior to slam- 
ming the famous door, she sits as mo- 
tionless as a pillar of ice. Presumably, 
this translates as “frozenly adamant.” 

Here we are at the core of Ullmann’s 
misconception of the role. Her Nora 
does not grow toward self-awareness or 
strive for emancipation (as Claire 
Bloom’s so affectingly did a few seasons 
ago). Instead, she simply seems to as- 
sert herself by different methods. Thus 
there is no sense of either exhilaration 
or poignance in her departure. 

The supporting cast cannot save A 
Doll's House if the Nora buckles. Still, 
this cast might be sued for non-support 
With no trace of a guiding hand from 
Norwegian Director Tormod Skagestad, 
the players appear to be introducing 
themselves to each other at first rehears- 
al. As Torvald, Waterston is a mildly 
ruffled porcupine who can be dequilled 
instantly by Ullmann. Petty or not, Tor- 
vald should be a visible tyrant. After all, 
Nora is not slamming the door at mid- 
dle-level management, but at the his- 
toric tyranny of convention 
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ULLMANN & WATERSTON IN HOUSE 
Rhetoric of motions. 


As the man who triggers the me- 
chanics of the play by making a secret 
loan to Nora and then writing her hus- 
band a letter about it, Krogstadt should 
be ominous. Yet Heyman merely huffs 
and puffs like a March wind. Dr. Rank, 
Nora's platonic admirer, is dying of he- 
reditary syphilis and is in considerable 
agony. No one has apparently men- 
tioned this to Michael Granger, who 
plays the doctor as if he were an aging 
boulevardier with a head cold. 

Though it is an aesthetic dud, A 
Doll's House is a sold-out hit for its sev- 
en-week run. Joseph Papp engineered 
it that way by settling for star power 
This is faintly amusing considering his 
long and loud castigations of Broadway 
commercialism. Too bad he didn’t con- 
sult a Broadway producer before cast- 
ing the play 8T.E.Kalem 


Charles the Vapid 


GOODTIME CHARLEY 
Book by SIDNEY MICHAELS 
Music by LARRY GROSSMAN 
Lyrics by HAL HACKADY 


If this musical runs long enough to 
generate word of mouth, the word is like- 
ly to be “blah.” Not that Goodtime Char- 
ley is malignant; it is merely inane. It is 
not clear how the notion entered the pro- 
ducers’ heads that the saga of Joan of 
Are raising sword and soldiers to have 
the Dauphin crowned King of France 
(while she ultimately dies at the stake) 
had the makings of a musical comedy. 
At that crazed moment, they should 
have consulted an exorcist. 

Charley is one of those torpid hy- 
brids, cutesie Broadway vulgarity graft- 
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ed onto the bones of history. Charley 
(Joel Grey), later to become Charles VII, 
is presented as an adolescent playboy too 
hot for the flesh (“I’m something else 
Unlocking chastity belts”) to pursue the 
crown. Actually, Grey with his wistful, 
tot-like air acts as if he would be happier 
in a sandbox than a boudoir. 

Joan (Ann Reinking) comes on like 
a female Vince Lombardi who feels she 
can psych Charley into a zest for win- 
ning. She sings pep talks at him like To 
Make the Boy a Man and I Am Going 
to Love (the Man You're Going to Be). 
But somehow he never seems to become 
quite the man that she is. She dominates 
the action, partly because playgoers can- 
not really forget Shaw’s Saint Joan, 
though nothing, unfortunately, has been 
borrowed from G.B.S. 

Both Reinking and Grey perform 
feats of theatrical valor, but their tal- 
ents are wasted, Grey is given only 
one dance, which he executes with goat- 
footed guile, while Reinking courses 
across the stage like a thoroughbred in 
the stretch. The music races toward 
oblivion rather than anyone’s ears. Rou- 
ben Ter-Arutunian’s majestic scenery 
features a columned, rotunda-like set 
with a cascade of steps. This forces Onna 
White to choreograph dances in which 
the chorus troops trippingly, and repeat- 
edly, up and down. 

Subliminally, it all reminds one of 
those "30s and "40s movies in which Hol- 
lywood tried to convey its impression of 
what a Broadway musical! was like. Sad- 
ly, Goodtime Charley is not what a good 
Broadway musical is now like aT.EK. 








The Saxon Establishment 


“When I was an assistant professor,” 
says Theoretical Physicist David Saxon, 
“I thought the role of a university ad- 
ministrator had nothing to do with any- 
thing.” Saxon, 55, will soon have ample 
opportunity to find out if he was right 
It has just been announced that in July 
he will take over as president of the nine- 
campus, 122,436-student University of 
California, a trend setter in U.S. higher 
education. 

Saxon, vice chancellor of U.C.L.A 
and provost of the entire university, will 
assume the top job at a crucial period 
Once unquestionably one of the best uni- 
versities in the nation, California has 
been buffeted by both the excesses of stu- 
dent demonstrators in the 1960s and the 
conservative fiscal policies of former 
Governor Ronald Reagan. Libraries 
and the physical plant have deteriorat- 
ed, and the university’s vigorous growth 
has been brought to a halt. Berkeley has 
dropped its departments of criminology 
and demography; U.C.L.A. has closed 
down its department of speech and grad- 
uate school of journalism. Although 
UC. is still one of the outstanding uni- 
versities, its quality and reputation have 
clearly been tarnished. 

Liberal Candidate. Whether Sax- 
on is a strong enough leader—or will be 
permitted to have the power—to rein- 
vigorate the university is an open ques- 
tion. Since last fall, when Charles Hitch 
announced his plans to retire, the re- 
gents’ search committee had culled a list 
of 260 names to find a new president. 
The choice finally narrowed down to 
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CALIFORNIA’S DAVID SAXON 
Recorders and bonsai trees. 
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Saxon, the candidate of the liberals and 
moderates, and Robben Fleming, pres- 
ident of the University of Michigan, who 
was backed by the conservatives, After 
several trips to California, Fleming 
withdrew from the running and the re- 
gents, with less than a solid vote of con- 
fidence, picked Saxon. On the final bal- 
lot 13 regents voted for Saxon, four 
abstained and six were absent. Saxon 
was chosen, says the regents’ chairman 
William French Smith, because, among 
other reasons, he knew how the system 
works: “You can’t take too many risks 
when putting someone in charge of a bil- 
lion-dollar-plus operating budget.” 

Saxon came to U.C.L.A. in 1947 af- 
ter earning a Ph.D. at M.LT. and doing 
some research in that school's radiation 
laboratory. He progressed through the 
ranks at U.C., along the way collecting 
what he terms his most satisfying 
achievement: U.C.L.A.’s_ distinguished 
teaching award. He still likes to return 
to the classroom; last year he found time 
to teach a freshman seminar in cosmol- 
ogy (the study of the universe) “just to 
prove to myself that I still knew enough 
physics to do it.” 

Given to well-worn tweeds and a dry 
intellectual wit, Saxon relaxes by play- 
ing the recorder in a Baroque chamber 
group or sitting down with friends for 
an evening of poker. An avid gardener, 
he is getting ready to transplant his 30 
carefully tended bonsai trees from Los 
Angeles to the magnificent hillside 
house north of Berkeley that—along 
with a $59,500 salary—goes with the 
president's job. 

Saxon describes himself as “some- 
what reserved.” He will need to cast off 
some of that academic cool, however, 
to deal with newly elected Governor Jer- 
ry Brown, who has proposed an almost 
Reagan-like budget for U.C. Brown says 
he wants no new building and has 
slashed the regents’ construction re- 
quests from $114 million to $17 million 
—barely enough to finish projects al- 
ready started. Saxon will not be terribly 
controversial. “Dave is a great guy,” says 
one U.C. dean, “but he’s not going to rat- 
Ue the university establishment. He is 
the university establishment.” 


Mess at U. Mass 


In his seven years as dean of the 
School of Education at the University 
of Massachusetts in Amherst, expansive, 
flamboyant Dwight Allen, 44, worked 
miracles (TIME, Dec. 21, 1970). Dem- 
onstrating a genius for fund raising, he 
brought in a total of $15 million in fed- 
eral and foundation grants. With a flair 
for innovation, he transformed the 
small, conservative segment of the state 
university into a flourishing but contro- 
versial school that concentrated on 
urban education and minority problems 





FORMER DEAN DWIGHT ALLEN 
The empire is falling apart. 


and encouraged a “do your own thing” 
attitude among students and faculty 
Wearing colorful custom-tailored Afri- 
can shirts, he toured the country, mak- 
ing as many as 400 speeches a year, 
preaching the free-wheeling education 
theories that he practiced on campus. 

Although the rest of the university 
is functioning normally, Allen’s empire 
is falling apart. Last week a federal 
grand jury subpoenaed the School of Ed- 
ucation’s financial records for most of 
Allen's reign. The FBI and the state at- 
torney general have been investigating 
the possible misuse of federal funds at 
the school, and Allen and three other 
deans have resigned. 

Academic Retreats. The financial 
problems were first uncovered by then 
Assistant Dean Bob Suzuki while he was 
reviewing the school’s books. After he 
sent memos to the university adminis- 
tration about the possible misuse of 
funds, somebody smashed three win- 
dows of his home and stuck a note on 
the garage door warning, “Lay off, or 
next time it’s you.’ Suzuki called the 
police, who have not yet caught the 
culprit. 

Among the school’s unusual fiscal 
practices that have surfaced, part of a 
$1.4 million federal grant for a Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts-sponsored teach- 
er-training program in Brooklyn seems 
to have been spent on “academic re- 
treats” in Montreal hotels. Two checks 
were made out to “consultants” who ap- 
parently did not exist. The checks had 
been cashed by Cleo Abraham, an as- 
sistant professor, who subsequently 
handed in his resignation. 

As the investigations got under way, 
university officials called Allen, who has 
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been on a sabbatical since September 
setting up a teachers’ college in Leso- 
tho, an independent black nation in the 
Republic of South Africa. Allen flew 
home, surveyed the growing scandal and 
promptly resigned as dean, although he 
retained his tenured position as a pro- 
fessor on the U. Mass faculty. 

No one has accused Allen of mis- 
using the funds himself, but he is being 
held responsible for a variety of other 
sins. “Dwight is an operator, a wheeler- 
dealer,” says Professor Robert Wellman. 
“But he is a very poor administrator.” 
Adds Professor Albert Anthony: “He’s 
a P.T. Barnum type. He knew damn well 
he couldn't make the school rank in the 
top two or three in a few years by schol- 
arly rigor. So he went into all of the 
innovations that were hot in the late "60s 
—all the things that were the benefi- 
ciaries of federal money.” 

Under Allen, the School of Educa- 
tion earned a reputation as a diploma 
mill. In the past three years it granted 
more than 387 doctoral degrees. Some 
doctorates were awarded to students 
who had no undergraduate degrees. The 
writing in many doctoral theses was 
barely at high school level 

Allen has now taken to wearing dark 
suits and acting with restraint. “The pro- 
grams of this school are secure,” he says 
“A bank isn’t considered a failure be- 
cause one of its cashiers is caught with 
his hand in the till.” What should U 
Mass look for in picking Allen’s succes- 
sor? “Someone who will continue my 
programs,” says Allen, “but someone 
with a different style.” 


Report Card 


>» When the San Francisco board of ed- 
ucation announced recently that it no 
longer had enough money to pay coach- 
es and teachers overtime and had to can- 
cel all after-school sports, drama, music 
and forensics programs, everybody 
pitched in to help. The coaches agreed 
to work one year without overtime pay, 
and private donations of $70,000 rescued 
some of the cultural programs. That 
barely put a dent in the board’s $4 mil- 
lion deficit, but Rock Impresario Bill 
Graham may yet save the day. He has 
scheduled a benefit concert of ten ma- 
jor acts (including the Jefferson Starship, 
Joan Baez and Santana) in the city’s 
59,626-seat Kezar Stadium. The concert, 
on March 23, is called SNACK—Students 
Need Athletics, Culture and Kicks; the 
audience will pay a $5 admission to boo- 
gie down from midmorning to dusk. In 
addition, Graham will sell special 
SNACK T shirts for $4 each, and all pro- 
ceeds, after expenses. will go to the 
schools 


> Like many small liberal arts colleges, 
uiny (596 men, 503 women) Heidelberg 
College in Tiffin, Ohio, has been hav- 
ing trouble recruiting students. Now, 
perhaps inspired by the Detroit auto- 
makers’ rebate plan to increase sales, 
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WE DON'T HAVE MEETING ROOMS 


in Jack Daniel’s Hollow. But there are plenty 
of nearby places to hold discussions. 


You see, making good whiskey doesn’t call for 
meetings. What you need is pure water without 
a trace of iron; good friends to deliver choice 
grain; experienced Tennesseans to distill your 
whiskey; and a rickyard for making charcoal to 
mellow its taste. Happily, we 
don’t have to leave Moore 


County for any of these 





CHARCOAL 
good things. And with MELLOWED 
Mulberry Creek flowing 0 
by our Hollow, we . 
don’t fall short on BY DROP 


meeting space either. 


Tennessee Whiskey « 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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Zoom in ona winner. 


~ 





121 lenses in1 for the 35mm camera owner. 


A Vivitar 85-205mm automatic zoom 


lens is like having a trunk full of 
lenses, but only one to carry. It re- 
places the usual 85mm, 100mm, 
135mm and 200mm, but better than 
that you can pick any of 121 differ- 
ent focal lengths to get the exact 
framing of the picture you want 
without moving an inch. The 85mm 
is ideal for portraits and the 205mm 
gives that big image of distant 
subjects, and is especially useful 










in travel and sports. Top quality has 
made this lens the favorite of pho- 
tographers. Compact, light weight 
and fits most popular 35mm SLR 
cameras. See your Vivitar dealer 
for a demonstration, or write for a 
free folder. Marketed in the U.S.A. 
by Ponder &Best,Inc. Corporate 
Offices: 1630 Stewart St., Santa 
Monica, CA 90406. In Canada: 
Precision Cameras of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal. 


Vivitar Zoom Lenses 


How to 


borrow 


money 
a 
borrowing 
trouble. 


Borrow from your credit union. 
Their low annual percentage rate 
V[olam an (collie) (cma ella hmmelelelel-16 
There’s a minimum of red tape. 
Often your signature is all that's 
required. At your credit union, 
you’re more than a customer. You 
belong. 


Join your credit union. 
It’s where you belong. 


For more information write to 

your state’s Credit Union ns} 
League or Credit Union Nat 

Assoc,, Inc., Dept. F, P. O. Box 

431, Madison, WI 53701 
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EDUCATION 


Heidelberg’s 39 trustees reached into 
their own pockets for a $125,000 kitty 
to underwrite a merit-scholarship plan 
Students at or near the top of their high 
school class will be offered scholarships 
in the form of reduced tuition charges 
For the most deserving, as much as 
$1,000 will be sliced from the college's 
$2,520 tuition 


> After the school board in the quiet 
desert town of Apple Valley, Calif., vot- 
ed to fire high school Gym Teacher Lou 
Zivkovich last fall because he had ap- 
peared nude in the centerfold of Play- 
girl magazine, Zivkovich, 33, appealed 
the decision. Last week a state appeals 
panel admonished him for a “mistake 
in judgment,” but ruled that he could 


PLAYGIAL MAGAZINE 





LOU ZIVKOVICH’S PLAYGIRL CENTERFOLD 
A national victory for teachers. 


not be fired. Zivkovich, who received 
$1,000 plus an expenses-paid weekend 
in Hawaii for his extracurricular mod- 
eling job, called the ruling a “national 
victory” for the rights of teachers 


> A report on Harvard and Radcliffe 
admissions last week proposed the in- 
evitable: the two schools should adopt 
a sex-blind admissions policy “as soon 
as practical”—meaning next year. Such 
a policy would probably not immedi- 
ately alter the current ratio of 2.5 men 
to every woman, because fewer women 
apply. Harvard President Derek Bok 
and Radcliffe President Matina Horner 
issued a joint statement saying that the 
major recommendations of the report 
“seem to us to have great merit.” The 
proposals still have to be approved by 
the faculty and trustees. But some Har- 
vard officials and alumni are worried 
about the long-range consequences 
They feel that the proportion of female 
students will eventually rise, resulting 
in a smaller number of male students 
and thus fewer sons of Harvard fathers 
Furthermore, men usually contribute 
more to alumni fund-raising drives than 
do women 
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| Lets you start a modest life 


at ethane i a > Tirpreescimys wen 


New York Life's 
Add-on Policy. 


The younger you are, the 

greater the probability your Ad 
health is good and you are <i 
readily insurable. q 

The younger you are, too, 
the lower the premiums. 

But if you’re young, you may 
not need as much life insurance 
now as you'll need tomorrow. 

When your family grows in size. Your © 
standard of living rises. 

What to do? 

Buy a basic New York Life Policy today 
and for a few dollars a year extra we'll add 
a Policy Purchase Option. A 

That means you can buy seven new life 





insurance program now-with the right 
to add up to7 new policies later. 


insurance policies at given times 
later, regardless of your health 
or occupation. 
You might call it our Add-on 
olicy. Even if you become 
otherwise uninsurable, it will 
enable you to acquire life insurance 
you need to assure your family’s 
financial security. 
Add-on. Just one of the imaginative 
approaches to life insurance your 
New York Life Agent can suggest to pro- 
tect your familyand your future. 
See him, or her, soon. 


We guarantee tomorrow today. Y 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10010. Life, Health, Disability Income, and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 





United States Steel reports on a productive way to use our nation’s 





Its hauling 
coal five 
times more 
efficiently. 


In general service, a hopper car 
on the Burlington Northern hauls 
750,000 ton-miles of coal in an 
average year. 

Put that same car in a special 
kind of train, and it hauls 4,000,000 
ton-miles a year maliine it over 
five times more efficient! 

That’ productivity. And we at 
U.S. Steel are telling you about it, 
because we're convinced that better 
productivity can solve some impor- 
tant problems in this country. 

hese special trains are called 

by various names —like unit trains, 
integral trains—depending on 
seats conditions and need. 

sentially, theyre a set of locomo- 
tives and freight cars that may re- 
main coupled at all times, and carry 
one single commodity, like coal, or 
potash, or taconite, over long dis- 
tances on a “shuttle” basis. 

A typical Burlington Northern 
train of this special type is a mile 
long—over 100 cars—and carries 


Productivity: 





10,000 tons or more of coal to a 
power plant as far as 1,000 miles 
away. It can load in two hours, 
unload within four hours, and may 
make a round trip in about six days. 

“The key is to keep these trains 
moving, says BN’ Dick Johnson, 
Assistant Vice President for Trans- 
portation. “They load and unload 
while in motion with no switching 
or dropping off of cars” 

Burlington Northern forecasts 
the number of such trains will grow 
eight times by the early 1980s. ““We'll 
be hauling low-sulphur Western 
coal over 1,600 miles? says Johnson, 

“providing a new energy source for 
many widespread parts of the 


country.’ 

US. Steel salutes productivity 
like this, especially in the vital area 
of energy production. We, too, are 
doing many things to be more 
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n Joliet, Illinois. it takes just minutes per 
in. Then the “train set” heads back to the 


At power plants like th 
car to unload a mile-Ic 
coal mines for another load. 
















productive where energy is con- 
cerned. One example: we're 
developing a new process—under 
contract with the U.S. Government 
—to convert low-grade, high sul- 
phur coal, previously unusable for 
metallurgical purposes, into low 
sulphur coke for our blast furnaces. 
Besides producing useful fuel, this 
process will result in much higher 
yields of coal chemicals. 
Productivity. America needs 
more of it—today more than ever. 
United States Steel, 
600 Grant Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


We're 
involved. | 
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Papal Putdown 


No modern Pope has tried more ear- 
nestly than Paul VI to control the proud- 
ly independent Society of Jesus. When 
the policymaking General Congregation 
of 235 Jesuits from 80 countries con- 
vened three months ago in Rome, Pope 
Paul made known that he wanted no 
changes made regarding the “fourth 
vow” of special loyalty to the Pope, 
which some Jesuits take in addition to 
the three usual vows of poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience. His reasoning: to ex- 
tend the elitist vow to all Jesuit priests 
(fewer than 50% are now allowed to take 
it) would weaken it as a commitment 
Undaunted, the Congregation, by more 
than a two-thirds majority, agreed in a 
preliminary vote to extend the vow to 
all Jesuit priests (TIME, Feb 10). The 
Pope responded militantly. In a letter 
to Jesuit Superior General Pedro Ar- 
rupe, he not only vetoed the fourth-vow 
action, but insisted on his right to ap- 
prove every document from the Congre- 
gation—despite a longstanding custom 
that Popes review only major constitu- 
tional changes. It was a stunning rebuke 

Arrupe requested a meeting, which 
was held last month in Paul's private li- 
brary. While Arrupe’s first assistant 


waited in an anteroom, the Superior 
General entered the library to find seat- 
ed with the Pontiff Archbishop Giovan- 
ni Benelli, the No. 2 man at the Sec- 
retariat of State, where hostility to the 
Jesuits often runs high. The Pope was 
warm but firm. Arrupe’s responsibility, 
he insisted, was to reimpose discipline 
and respect for tradition and persuade 
the increasingly egalitarian Jesuits not 
to change the structure of their order 
Paul's message to the Jesuits: enough in- 
novation is enough. 

Most Controversial. The Jesuit fa- 
thers, according to one, were left “reel- 
ing” and “crestfallen” by the papal at- 
titude, but nevertheless completed work 
on a dozen documents last week. The 
most controversial of these, TIME 
learned, was called “Faith and Justice.” 
It asserts that Jesuits must attack pov- 
erty and injustice even if that means in 
some cases struggling against oppressive 
governments. Life within the order 
would be changed by another much de- 
bated document that would ensure that 
Jesuits live up to their vow of poverty 
Funds earmarked for Jesuit schools and 
institutions would be kept separate from 
those of the Jesuits’ own living commu- 
nities. Other legislation would stream- 
line candidates’ training 


Because of the papal review that had 
to take place, the Jesuits were not sure 
that their documents would be accepted 
There were even rumors that Arrupe 
might resign if the documents were ve- 
toed. Then, in the final hours of the Gen- 
eral Congregation last week, Pope Paul 
sought to reassure the Jesuits. He sum- 
moned Arrupe and his four top assis- 
tants toa special meeting. The mood was 
noticeably different from that of the ear- 
lier meeting. The Pontiff explained that 
“it was this very affection that we have 
for you that drove us to interpose our au- 
thority in the course of recent events.” 
After presenting the Jesuits with a valu- 
able crucifix, he announced that he had 
approved the four documents he had re- 
ceived so far from the Congregation 
—including one that could provide a 
back-door way for more men to take the 
fourth vow 

That, of course, leaves open the fate 
of the other documents. The Jesuit fa- 
thers went home hoping that the Pope 
would swiftly approve them to avoid a 
long-term struggle. Remarked one Je- 
suit: “Pope Paul is afraid that the order 
will disappear by becoming too secular- 
ized. But there’s a danger that he might 
annihilate it by taking it over and turn- 
ing us into dusty little papal valets.” 


Your 
instant camera is OK 
for a trip to the zoo. 
But for your last night 
on Antigua? 


Honeywell 
Pentax 





For information on the world's best selling line of 35mm single lens reflex cameras, talk to an owner. Ask a dealer. 
And write us for important free literature. Honeywell Photographic, Dept. 103-633, P. O. Box 22083, Denver, Colorado 80222. 
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The care and feeding of your pipe. 


Apply a little T.L.C. 


So you just got a new pipe! Congratulations. 
New pipes are like infants. Both can bring 
you a great deal of happiness. Both 

require tender, loving care. 

Here are a few suggestions on how you 
should “baby” your new pipe. These 

T.L.C, steps will help you get all the 
pleasure you expect from smoking 

a pipe. 


1. Before smoking your pipe for the first time, moisten 
a fingertip with water and rub it around the inside of 
the bowl. This will insulate the bowl against the heat 
of the first smoke. Then, be sure to use a quality 
tobacco. May we be so bold as to suggest Amphora? 


2.To “break in” your pipe only half fill the bow! for 
the first few smokes. Tamp the tobacco evenly and be 
sure top surface of the tobacco is well lit. (See 
illustration above.) 


3eWhen you pack a full bowl, press the tobacco 
lightly in the lower part, more firmly up on top. 


4. To build an even “cake” smoke the tobacco slowly 
to the bottom. Occasionally tamp the ashes gently and 
rekindle immediately if light goes out, 


5. A pipe should keep its cool. If yours is getting hot, 
set it aside, tamp the ashes and don't relight until the 
bowl feels comfortable in your hand. 


6. when you've worked hard, you enjoy a rest. So 
does your chum, the pipe. Never refill a hot pipe. Let it 
cool and switch over to one of your other pipes. We 
can all use a little variety now and then. 


Zz When you finish a bowlful remove the ashes with 
your pipe tool. To absorb excess moisture insert a pipe 
cleaner in the shank and put your pipe to bed in a 

pipe rack, bowl face-down. 


8. A layer of carbon will build up in the bowl of your 
pipe as you continue to use it. This is good as it 
improves the draft and provides even burning. But 
don’t allow the carbon layer to be thicker than the 
thickness of a penny. 


9, Build up a collection of pipes. (The right hint 
before your birthday, Father's Day or Christmas 
wouldn't hurt.) Rotate the use of your pipes, take good 
care of them, keep your pipes clean, and they'll return 
to you years of pleasure and contentment. 





For an even light, circle the 
~)<————— bowl with match to cover 
J entire top area. 


To “break in” a pipe smoke 
slowly to the bottom. 


A good pipe tool is indispensable. 


After smoking, insert pipe 
cleaner and place pipe bow! down in rack. 
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ANPHOR™ 
1@ 
é ting Mild (a 


Handcrafted pipe by 
Nording of Denmark 


How to avoid tongue bite. 


There are two possible reasons for tongue bite. Once is 
excess heat in the bowl. Instead of puffing, draw 

slowly on your pipe, follow these nine steps and you'll 
go a long way toward avoiding the problem. 

The second possible cause may be your tobacco. The 
investment in a quality tobacco will reap an excellent 
return in flavor and mildness. Amphora’s unique 
Cavendish process results in extra mildness while our 
top-notch taste comes through. 

Millions of pipe smokers start off their pipes with Amphora. 
And stay with it. They made Amphora what it is today. 
The largest selling Cavendish pipe tobacco in the world. 


Send for our 
FREE Brochure 


Our new brochure, “A Man and 
His Pipe,” is packed full of 
information designed to increase 
your pipe smoking pleasure. If 
you would like a free copy, or if 
you have any specific questions 
on pipes and pipe tobacco, 
drop a note to the President, 
Douwe Egberts, Inc., Bldg. B, 
8943 Fullbright Ave., 
Chatsworth, Ca, 91311. 








The New Alchemists 


The name on the mailbox—New Al- 
chemy Institute—suggests that the small 
Cape Cod farm is dedicated to the an- 
cient quest for a way of transforming 
base metals into gold. In fact, the farm- 
ers are pursuing an equally elusive but 
more modern goal: alternative methods 
of feeding the earth’s billions without ex- 
cess use of fertilizers and pesticides, 
waste of coal and oil, or reliance on the 
new hybrid grain crops, which despite 
their high yield are often vulnerable to 
disease. 

That is the heady dream of the in- 
stitute’s young founders, Marine Biolo- 
gists John H. Todd, 35, and William O. 
McLarney, 34. Their crusade began in 
1969 while they were teaching at San 
Diego State University. Between classes, 
they began looking into the prospects 
of cultivating fish and plants, and using 
wind and solar power directly instead 
of energy-wasting farm machinery. 
They called their experiment the New 
Alchemy Institute as a reminder of a 
time when science, art and philosophy 
were not considered separate or even an- 
tagonistic pursuits. Later Todd and Mc- 
Larney moved to Massachusetts and 
joined the staff of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution. Now both 
have left, and are devoting themselves 
full time to the new alchemy, 

Located on twelve acres of leased 
land near Falmouth, the institute focus- 
es most of its attention on a growing sci- 
entific concern: that the Green Revolu- 
tion may be failing. As Todd explains it, 
the use of pest killers to maintain the 
revolution’s high-yield grains has trig- 
gered a vicious cycle: “Soils decline in 
quality, which in turn makes crops more 
vulnerable to pests or disease. This cre- 
ates a need for increasingly large 





WORKERS AT NEW ALCHEMY INSTITUTE REPAIRING DOME OVER FISH POND 


amounts of pesticides and fungicides for 
agricultural production to be sustained.” 
As a result, says Todd, he shares “the 
disquieting feeling that we are witness- 
ing the agricultural equivalent of the 
launching of the Titanic, only this time 
there are several billion passengers.” 

As one small lifeboat for some of 
those passengers, Todd and McLarney 
have created a prototype agricultural 
“ark,” a self-sufficient food-producing 
complex involving greenhouses, fish 
ponds, solar heaters and a windmill. The 
odd layout is clustered around three 
greenhouse-covered ponds built on an 
incline. The lowest pond contains a va- 
riety of edible fish, mostly the tasty trop- 
ical tilapia (somewhat like the sunfish), 
Pumped by the windmill, the water from 
this pond is passed through a solar heat- 
er, then circulated through a bed of 
crushed, bacteria-laden shells in the top- 
most pond. The bacteria not only de- 
toxify the fish wastes but convert the 
ammonia in them to nitrites and ni- 
trates, which are used to fertilize algae 
in another part of the pond. 

Full Diet. Then the algae-enriched 
water is fed into the middle pond, where 
the microscopic plants provide feed for 
tiny crustaceans called daphnids, or wa- 
ter fleas. Finally, water containing fleas 
and algae flows back into the bottom 
tank, where it provides a full diet for 
the tilapia. Nothing is wasted: in the 
warm greenhouse space above the 
ponds, the new alchemists grow vege- 
tables even in the dead of the New Eng- 
land winter, The plants are fertilized by 
the nutrient-laden fish water. To pro- 
tect their harvests against bugs, the sci- 
entists have brought insect-eating frogs, 
spiders and chameleons instead of pes- 
ticides into the greenhouses. 

In its first year, the ark’s main 8,000- 
gallon pond has produced two 50-Ib. 
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crops of fish—a better yield, says Todd, 
than achieved by China’s successful aq- 
uaculture ponds. Not counting the 
$9,000-a-year salaries (plus $2,000 per 
dependent) that the institute has begun 
to pay some of its dozen full-time staff- 
ers the entire cost of building and stock- 
ing the ark was only $2,300. 

Lean Years. Although the institute 
has gone through lean years, volunteer 
farmers now turn up in droves; the in- 
stitute’s journal, edited by Todd’s wife 
Nancy, has a growing circulation. Mon- 
ey has begun to come in from founda- 
tions like the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, Inc. A New Alchemy Institute 
West has been set up in Pescadero, Cal- 
if., south of San Francisco. The Cana- 
dian-born Todd plans to build a new 
ark on Prince Edward Island, Canada; 
another offshoot is being started up in 
Costa Rica, where McLarney is now 
looking for other varieties of fish to raise. 

Even scientists sympathetic with the 
institute’s philosophy are highly skep- 
tical that such techniques can make 
much of a dent in the world’s enormous 
food needs. Nor do they all agree with 
the new alchemists’ doomsday vision of 
the future of the Green Revolution. But, 
as the journal Science points out, there 
is no doubt that Todd and McLarney, 
in their idealistic quest, have shown that 
there may be a place alongside tradi- 
tional agriculture “for the arks and other 
food-producing devices created in the 
new alchemists’ crucibles,” 


Saving the Caspian 


One of the Soviet Union’s greatest 
natural assets is the Caspian Sea, the 
world’s largest inland body of salt wa- 
ter. Much of Russia’s annual fish catch 
and most of its black caviar come from 
the Caspian; tankers ply its waters, car- 
rying oil from Baku to ports in the north. 
But the Caspian is in trouble. Since 1930 
its water level has dropped more than 
eight feet, leaving fishing villages and 
port facilities high and dry; the fish catch 
has been cut more than half. To com- 
pensate for the continuing water loss, 
the Soviets are planning a bold and 
imaginative project that calls for use of 
nuclear explosives to blast out more than 
half of a 70-mile canal across northern 
Russia. 

The huge canal would connect the 
Pechora River—which flows north into 
the Barents Sea region of the Arctic 
Ocean—with the southward-flowing 
Kama River, a tributary of the mighty 
Volga (see map page 82). Once the link 
is made and the necessary dams con- 
structed, part of the Pechora’s water 
will be diverted downhill into the Kama 
and thence into the Volga, which is 
the Caspian’s major source of new wa- 
ter. The increased flow should stabilize 
the level of the inland sea. At a recent 
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VEGA. LOWEST PRICED 
U.S.WAGONS. 


Vega wagon is a nice 
choice for economy car 
shoppers who aren’t sure 
a small sedan will do. 

At $3066, * the Vega 
wagon is priced lower than 
any competitive American- 
made wagon. At $3294, * 
the Vega Estate is priced 
lower than any competitive 
U.S. wagon with wood- 
grain vinyl side panels. 
And they offer good 
mileage and low mainte- 
nance costs for people who 
need economy plus room. 
*Manufacturer’s Suggested 
Retail Prices, including 
available 140-2 engine at 
$50.00 and dealer new 
vehicle preparation charge. 
Destination charges, state 
and local taxes are 
additional. 

Gas mileage. 

Published EPA 
figures for a Vega wagon 
with available four- 
cylinder, 140-cubic-inch 


2-barrel engine are 21 mpg 
in city driving, and 29 
Based on 
EPA 
no U.S.wagon 
gets better 


mpg on the highway. No 
American wagon tested 
got better mileage. 


About performance. 


High Energy Ignition 
gives you surer starts in 
any weather compared to 
conventional systems. And 
better engine firing after 
warm-up. 

What you can save 
in maintenance. 

Comparing the 1975 
Vega wagon and the ’74 
model projected over four 
years of average driving 
(50,000 miles) points out 
some operating economies. 

While parts and labor 


costs will vary throughout 
the country, we’ve used 
current list prices for parts 
and a figure of $11 an 
hour for labor and found 
that a’75 Vega wagon 
using unleaded fuel could 
save about $243 in parts, 
lubricants and labor over 
the ’74 model with leaded 
fuel (if you follow the 


Maintenance 
Savings up to 
$243. 


Owner’s Manual for 
recommended service). 

There’s plenty of 
choice in Vega. 

It’s definitely no 
take-it-or-leave-it wagon. 
To the basic Vega wagon 
you can add an available 
GT package with sport 
suspension, and sporty 
accessories. The Vega 
Estate, our “Little 


Woody,” has simulated 
wood paneling down the 
sides and on the tailgate. 
The GT and Estate 

can also be combined. 


Economy you 
can grow with. 

Each version has 
seats for four plus room 
for cargo in back. 

All give you 3-speed 
transmission standard, 
with 4-speed or automatic 
available. But what else 
would youexpect? Afterall, 
Vega is part of the full line 
of wagons from Chevrolet, 
America’s Family Station 
Wagon Builder. 


CHEVROLET 
MAKES SENSE 
FOR AMERICA 
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meeting of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in Vienna, the Soviets 
tried to assure fellow members that the 
explosions would not only cost con- 
siderably less than conventional explo- 
sives but produce no dangerous fallout 
either in the U.SS.R. or abroad. As 
proof, they revealed hitherto secret de- 
tails of a 1971 test along the canal 
route. It involved the simultaneous det- 
onation of a row of three 15-kiloton nu- 
clear charges (compared with 20 kilo- 
tons for the Hiroshima bomb), spaced 
about 500 ft. apart. The blasts produced 
so little radiation and such stable walls 
that technicians were able to walk along 
the rim of the 2,600-ft.-long crater only 
two days later. The only damages were 
some cracks in the brick ovens and wall 
plaster of nearby log cabins. Although 
the Russians have not done any further 
blasting, they say that the job could be 
done with some 250 nuclear devices, 
mostly in the 100- to 200-kiloton range, 
fired about 20 at a time. 

American reaction to the project is 
mixed. Physicist Glenn Werth, of the 
University of California’s Lawrence 
Livermore Laboratory, praises it as both 
safe and economical. He notes that the 
Russians have already set off nuclear 
blasts to stimulate further output from 
old gas and oil fields, control runaway 
gas well fires and remove earth for strip 
mining without any major hitches. 

Other American scientists, however, 
warn that reducing the northward flow 
of the Pechora’s relatively warm fresh- 
river water could reduce the tempera- 
ture of the Arctic Ocean and cause the 
ice toexpand. Or the Arctic Ocean could 
become saltier, resulting in a lower freez- 
ing point and causing the ice to melt. 
In either case, the river-reversal scheme 
has the potential to cause major clima- 
tological repercussions. 
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Paying for News? 


Many people are indignant that Wa- 
tergate figures are being rewarded with 
fat book contracts and lecture fees. But 
these are not unusual. What of an in- 
terview? Is it ever proper for a news or- 
ganization to pay someone for an inter- 
view, especially if he happens to be a 
Watergate felon? Last week CBS News 
plunged into the midst of the contro- 
versy by admitting that it had paid “in 
the neighborhood” of $25,000 (perhaps 
as high as $50,000, said some sources) 
to H.R. Haldeman, former White House 
chief of staff during the Nixon Admin- 
istration, for a 54-hour filmed interview 
with Mike Wallace. 

Columnist James Reston of the New 
York Times led the chorus of criticism: 
“Isn't this a dangerous precedent? ... If 
CBS will pay this kind of money for Mr. 
Haldeman, won't other big shots or no- 
torious characters demand their price?” 

The uproar overshadowed the issue 
of the actual value of the Haldeman in- 
terview. The network refuses to reveal 
anything about its contents. But people 
who witnessed the filming by Wallace 
and his 60 Minutes crew at Haldeman’s 
home in Hancock Park, the “old mon- 
ey” section of Los Angeles, claim that 
Haldeman talked “freely and very can- 
didly” about Watergate. Other CBs 
sources concede that Haldeman was 
simply putting his own personal inter- 
pretation on old disclosures. Haldeman 
says only that “I was a part of an im- 
portant historical period that has been 
grossly misinterpreted and grossly mis- 
understood, and I saw this as an oppor- 
tunity of correctly explaining and inter- 
preting it.” CBS may air the interview 
as early as March 16. 

Gray Area. The $25,000 or $50,000 
question remains: Is checkbook jour- 
nalism justifiable? CBS Public Affairs 
Vice President Robert Chandler defends 
payment for material that is a “mem- 
oir” rather than “hard news.” Since 
the ’50s, he points out, CBS has paid for- 
mer Presidents Eisenhower and John- 
son, Authors Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
and Walter Lippmann and convicted 
Watergate Conspirator G. Gordon Lid- 
dy to “reminisce” about the past. Ar- 
gues Chandler, CBS is “paying for mem- 
oirs that are the electronic equivalent 
of a long magazine piece—or a mar- 
athon Playboy interview.” 

ABC and NBC disagree. Both net- 
works turned down the Haldeman offer 
last fall. Says ABC News President Wil- 
liam Sheehan: “A newsmaker should 
not be paid for an interview, and in this 
shop H.R. Haldeman is a current hot 
news story ... Maybe in ten years it 
would be appropriate to pay for Mr. Hal- 
deman’s memoirs, not now.” NBC News 
President Richard C. Wald adds: “It was 
not a thing I would want to do.” Still, 








both men admit to a “gray area” where 
they might pay for an interview. Shee- 
han sees “a legitimate case for this if 
we are making use of a person’s exper- 
tise in a non-news situation.” Wald con- 
cedes that his own network in 1962 
bought interviews with the parents of 
the Fischer quints of Aberdeen, S. Dak.., 
and once paid German tunnel diggers 
for the right to film refugees escaping 
from East Berlin. Says he: “I don’t want 
to seem holier than thou.” 

A.M. Rosenthal, managing editor of 
the New York Times, calls CBS’s “mem- 
oir” theory invalid. “They will be pre- 
senting this as a news program ... So 
how do they distinguish between this 
and an interview with the Shah of Iran?” 
Reasons Reston: “The danger is that the 
flow of much important information will 
be commercialized, and the public will 
be left with the best interviews money 
can buy.” 

Ironically, CBS drafted standards 
years ago, making a firm distinction 
between news and memoirs. Halde- 
man’s reminiscences apparently slipped 
through the guidelines. Moreover, CBS 
News President Richard Salant ripped 
into NBC News for the quints deal. 

By week’s end Salant told TIME: 
“I'm going to re-examine the whole 
question and see if I can’t redraw the 
line to get things more precisely back 
to the standards applied to Lyndon 
Johnson and Dwight Eisenhower. I may 
have slipped here. The last thing in 
the world I want to do is add to the dan- 
gers of having newsworthy people not 
sit still for interviews in hard-news sit- 
uations. If I added to that, I'm damned 
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CBS INTERVIEWER MIKE WALLACE 
The $25,000 question. 
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What you see are 29 teeth 
in need of a good j insurance company. 


People can find all sorts of excuses for not 
visiting a dentist. 

They keep putting it off, and putting it 
off, until what should have been a routine 
check-up turns out to be an expensive, time- 
consuming procedure. 

That’s why, a few years ago, the people 
at The Travelers sat down with practicing 
dentists from all over the country and devel- 
oped a Group Dental Insurance Plan. 

A plan designed to encourage people to 
visit a dentist when they should go, not when 


they feel they can afford to go. 


Today that group plan is available through 
The Travelers. 

It can benefit both you and your family. 

So if you need dental care from time to 
time, you can now have something more than 
a good dentist going for you. 

You can now have a good insurance 
company too. a 


J 


THE TRAVELERS 


Maybe we can help. 


The Travelers Insurance Company and its Affiliated Companies, Hartford, Conn. 06115 








Wolf of God 


THE CLOCKWORK TESTAMENT 
OR ENDERBY’S END 

by ANTHONY BURGESS 

161 pages. Knopf. $6.95. 


“In many ways a dirty book,” An- 
thony Burgess once warned in the col- 
umns of the Yorkshire Post. “Those of 
my readers with tender stomachs are ad- 
vised to leave it alone.” Critic Burgess, as 
it happened, was reviewing a novel 
called Inside Mr. Enderby, ostensibly 
written by one Joseph Kell but actually 
the work of a prolific British writer 
named Anthony Burgess. 

Readers who ignored Burgess’s 
cheeky advice may remember that the 
eponymous poet, F.X. Enderby, was a 
fairly unprepossessing fellow. But due 
to a surfeit of British cooking and in- 
tractable intestines, he frequently emit- 
ted noxious sounds from both ends. He 
lived, moreover, in animal squalor, re- 
clusively scribbling in the bathroom 
and tossing sections of his poem The 
Pet Beast into his otherwise unused 
bathtub. 

Original Sin. Enderby’s chief draw- 
back was not digestion but want of ge- 
nius. Burgess can convincingly describe 
ways in which images might come to a 
kind of colloidal suspension in the ex- 
pectant poet’s mind. But when he had to 
cut the cackle and produce the egg, both 
reader and author were left in the em- 
barrassing presence of Enderby’s medi- 
ocre verses. Yet Burgess, a man of wit 
and genius, has been fond enough of this 
queasy minor poet to devote one, two 
and now three volumes to him. Why? 
Because with all his faults, Enderby is a 
strong booster of original sin, a commod- 
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ity, Burgess feels, the modern world 
greatly underrates. 

Burgess, in fact, sees the key moral 
conflict of our age as an extension of the 
argument that took place between the 
heretic Pelagius and St. Augustine some 
1,600 years ago. Man, preached Pela- 
gius, is untainted by original sin and is 
thus perfectible through his own efforts. 
The cynical saint disagreed and ran Pe- 
lagius out of Rome. But this humane her- 
etic’s views now dominate society, Bur- 
gess suggests, through the delusive 
notion that men are essentially creatures 
of their environment whose actions must 
be controlled by benign behaviorists. Di- 
saster, says Burgess. No original sin, no 
evil. No evil, no moral choice. No moral 
choice and human freedom becomes 
meaningless, man becomes a machine. 

These views were futuristically dra- 
matized in both Burgess’s novel and 
Stanley Kubrick’s version of The Clock- 
work Orange. In Enderby’s End, Burgess 
pits the poor poet against the whole city 
of New York, an area where sin, origi- 
nal or otherwise, is surely not in short 
supply. Enderby reaches the New World 
in ways faintly congruent with Burgess’s 
recent career. His name appears among 
the screenplay credits of a shocking film, 
and thus notorious, he is offered a teach- 
ing post at one of Manhattan’s melting- 
pot universities (in 1972 Burgess lectured 
at the City College of New York). In 
Enderby’s case, the film is no Clockwork 
Orange but a salacious travesty of Jesuit 
Gerard Manley Hopkins’ poem The 
Wreck of the Deutschland. 

The poem is both about Hopkins’ 
spiritual odyssey and an elegy for five 
Franciscan nuns who drowned when a 
German liner struck a sand bar off the 
Kentish Knock in November 1875. 
Enderby’s film producers shift the story 
to pre-World War II Germany, add a 
(pre-vow) affair between one of the nuns 
and “Father Tom” Hopkins, and lavish- 
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ly document the rape of the nuns by a 
congregation of SS men. 

After the film’s release, nuns begin 
to be raped round the world, and End- 
erby is blamed for it. Settled intoa dingy, 
rented lair near the university on the 
Upper West Side, Enderby is soon a man 
much bemused and beleaguered by mor- 
alists and behaviorists. In vain he de- 
clares that art—even execrable art—is 
neutral. Loathing the movie more than 
anyone, he sees it not as a cause but as a 
symptom of sin. “You ignore art as so 
much unnecessary garbage,” he howls at 
his tormentors, “or you blame it for your 
own crimes.” Even members of Ender- 
by’s creative writing class see him as a 
“misleading reactionary bastard.” He 
has failed, it appears, to see merit in their 
“free verse and gutter vocabulary.” 

Burgess supports his dyspeptic Don 
Quixote through all sorts of polemical 
extremities. The reader is lashed with 
puns and offered poetic tidbits taken 
from Hopkins. But the book succeeds 
less as a novel than as intellectual pro- 
gram music. 

God's Love. Enderby’s position is 
too cleverly undermined by irony, too 
mined with paradox, to prevail. In The 
Wreck of the Deutschland (the poem, not 
the flick), one of the nuns at the moment 
of her death “christens her wild worst 
Best,” just as Hopkins himself struggled 
a lifetime to confirm precisely in private 
pain and worldy rebuff some clear sign 
of God’s forgiving love. Enderby at- 
tempts to perform the same sort of per- 
sonal miracle. Desperately he tries to see 
the cruelty, vulgarity and violence not as 
correctable aberrations but as signs that 
man is still free, but still in need of God. 
The attitude makes him something of a 
sheep in wolf's clothing. Without any as- 
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“If you ask me, I think we should have called Castle” 


Getting the right metal for the job is 
vital. But so is controlling the cost of 
delivery, storage and other overhead 
factors that make up the “‘cost of 
possession.” 

Castle is a ‘‘cost of possession” 
expert when it comes to metals. We 
act as the warehouse for thousands 
of manufacturers, and deliver only 
the metals they need for a scheduled 
period of production. This helps re- 
duce the high cost of metal posses- 
sion in two ways. 

First, our clients need less storage 
space since we hold the metal until 
it’s ready to be used. There are no 
half empty warehouses or storage 


areas that need to be maintained 
and staffed. 

Second, our customers only invest 
the money they actually need to 
keep a production line running. 
They don't have to own next sea- 
son’s metal consumption now. And, 
of course, this frees money for other 
diverse investments. 

We also help them save by per- 
forming most pre-production func- 
tions for them. Flame-cutting. Shear- 
ing. Forming. Slitting. Sawing. 
Grinding. No need to invest in 
equipment that can’t be kept work- 
ing full time. 

But, perhaps most important, we 


have your metal needs on hand. 
Production lines aren’t kept waiting. 

If rising costs are keeping your 
profits down, look for Castle Metals 
under “Steel Distributors”’ or “Alu- 
minum Distributors” in the Yellow 
Pages. 

Or, write: Castle Metals, A. M. 
Castle & Co., 3400 Wolf Road, 
Franklin Park, Illinois 60131. 


(p= Metals 


The one call to make if you make it with metal. 


A M. CASTLE & CO.: BALTIMORE # CHICAGO # CLEVELAND e FRESNO e GALION # KANSAS CITY ¢ LOS ANGELES « MILWAUKEE « SAN DIEGO 
SAN FRANCISCO e TULSA ¢ PHOENIX e ROCKFORD ¢ SACRAMENTO ¢ SALT LAKE CITY ¢ WICHITA ¢ POCATELLO 


y. Since 1066, 95¢. Romantic, historic Glamis Castle in 75¢. Anne Hathaway's charming cottage. 
kings and queens have been crowned here Scotland where Princess Margaret was born. Later, take in the breathtaking Cotswolds! 


— 


Ride a miniature train through $1.40. Priceless artin Woburn Abbey. Free! Glorious pageantry! Also free! Some 
“Open to View" ticket to 300 castles, $7 of the greatest museums in the world. 


??? Can you ever puta price on a good Free! Britain's spectacular countryside! $1.20. Is that Ivanhoe? Exciting jousting! 


time? Impossible! Fun is everywhere. Pubs and palaces. Castles and cottages. Afterwards lunch at a pub, about $1.30. 
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Britain, still one of the world’s great vacation values. 


Pre-theatre supper with a glass 
of wine in a festive wine bar, $3.25. 
Ticket to a London hit show, 
long before it breaks on Broadway, 

amere $2.50. 

Cozy, comfy, thatched cottage 
inn with breakfast included, $10.50 
per person. 


As you can see from this and the 


captions on the left, Britain is still 
one of the best vacation values in 
the world. 

It's the place you can get away 
to this year when you thought you 
couldn't get away at all. 

In Britain, some of the world’s 
greatest attractions are absolutely 
free: St. Paul's Cathedral, the 
National Gallery, the Royal Mews, 
the British Museum, Canterbury 
Cathedral. And of course, the 
spectacular countryside itself! 


Great treasures, 25¢-$1.60! 


See the little place where 
Shakespeare was born, 75¢. And 
the palace where Churchill was 
born, $1.60. 

Harlech Castle, a crowning 
masterpiece built in 1290, 38¢. And 
Scone Palace, where Scottish kings 
were crowned as long ago as 843 
A.D. 95¢. 

Stonehenge. Who knows the 
secret of this mysterious temple 
that has stood in silence for 3000 
years? 25¢. And the 900-year-old 
Tower of London, that it holds a 


All prices per person based on double occupancy. Prices for theatre tour include round-trip 7 


mystery or two is no secret, $1.40. 
Other surprising values: 


British Airways: Features a glorious 
one-week London theatre tour for 
only $518 from Chicago. Enjoy 
delightfully British service leaving 
five times a week on a 747 to Lon- 
don. British Airways is the airline 
that takes good care of you. 

British Transport Hotels: Relax at 
any one of British Transport’s fine, 
traditional hotels like the Cale- 
donian in Edinburgh. Resort hotels 
too, like Gleneagles, in some of 
Britain's most beautiful and historic 
places. Ask your travel agent. 
BritRail Travel International: 
Offers a wide variety of special, low- 
cost BritRail passes for fast, con- 
venient, comfortable travel through- 
out England, Scotland, Wales. Passes 
from 8 days to one month, $44 to 
$105, economy. 

Trust Houses Forte Hotels: Over 
200 hotels and country inns through 
out Britain, including Grosvenor 
House, London, and the Shake- 
speare, Stratford, offering a range of 
style and price. Call 800-223-5672 
(coll free) for reservations. 

Avis Rent A Car: Rent an easy-to- 
drive, reliable Chrysler or other fine 
car at many convenient Avis loca- 
tions, including all major airports. 
Special weekly unlimited mileage 
rates. Chauffeur-driven service 
available. Call Avis. 


You can choose from a host of 
fabulous vacation packages that 
include round-trip jet, hotel accom- 
modations, breakfasts, sightseeing 
and much, much more. 

Some include theatre tickets. 
And others your own car with 
unlimited mileage. 

Some can show you around Lon- 
don. And others around the glorious 
countryside of England, Scotland 
and Wales. 

Some are escorted. And some 
you are on your own. 

Mail the coupon for our free, 
fact-filled brochure “Britain, 1975.” 
Then see your travel agent. 


BRITAIN 


Great vacation. Great value. 
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British Tourist Authority 
Britain's National Tourist Office 


Box 4100, Grand Central Station, | 
New York, N.Y. 10017 l 


| Please send me your free infor- 
mation including “Britain, A Travel 
| Guide, 1975.” | 


Name 








Ciry— 


‘neces —— 


Address | 


8-day Group Inclusive Tour 


fare from Chicago for groups of 10 or more (airlines form groups). Tickets must be purchased 15 days betore departure. Prices slightly 
higher after April 15. “Open to View” ticket available from your travel agent or BritRail Travel Internacional 








To Richmond 


Direct morning jet from O'Hare. 
Only nonstop jet—fastest way there. 


Bristol/Kingsport/ 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


Morning and evening nonstop jets from O'Hare. 
Ideal commuter schedule. 


Roanoke 


Two one-stop jets every day from O'Hare. 
Only direct service. 


Huntington/Ashland 


Morning nonstop jet from O'Hare. 
One hour and seven minutes. 


Piedmont also serves the elegant Greenbrier direct and 
takes Chicago golfers to the famous Pinehurst/Southern 
Pines area of North Carolina via Fayetteville. 

Save on Piedmont's Weekend Plus plans and special 
Group 10 fares. For business or pleasure, we've gota 
place for you. And service from O'Hare and Midway. 

See your travel agent or call Piedmont, 263-3656. Then 
take us up. Most major credit cards accepted. 
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sertion that men have souls, it also 
makes him seem a bit perverse 

Burgess might have risked one more 
quote from Hopkins. Man,one poem said, 
“This Jack, joke, poor potsherd/ Patch, 
matchwood, immortal diamond/ Is im- 
mortal diamond.” Otherwise, what's 
sO wrong with sun-kissed clockwork 
oranges? ® Timothy Foote 


A Shifty Defense 


BEFORE THE FALL 
by WILLIAM SAFIRE 
704 pages. Doubleday. $12.50. 


Nixon; You think of Truman—a 
fighter. Eisenhower—a good man. Ken- 
nedy—charisma. Johnson—work. Me 
—what? 

Safire: Competence. Sorry about that 


This exchange between President 
Nixon and William Safire, one of his top 
three speechwriters, late in 1970 reveals 


DIRCK HALSTEAD 





WILLIAM SAFIRE 
Never enough of an insider. 


much about both men. Nixon, self-con- 
sciously complaining that his personal 
strengths were not being sold to the pub- 
lic by his staff, had his image problem 
confirmed by the unawed Safire, whose 
humor often took the edge off his fre- 
quently rejected advice to the President 
As related in this bulky but useful ac- 
count of the pre-Watergate Nixon Ad- 
ministration, the episode also conveys 
Safire’s slickly polished prose style. “He 
smiled ruefully,” Safire writes of Nixon, 
“having made his point and not liking 
the point he had made.” 

Safire claims to write “neither in de- 
fense nor denunciation,” but what he has 
produced is the cleverest, if still uncon- 
vincing, defense of Nixon yet. He de- 
votes too much space to a glorification of 
Nixon’s meager domestic program, 
which he sees as a near revolutionary 
“New Federalism” in government. In 
foreign affairs, he uncritically accepts 
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GREEN PAPER NO 3 


“We're running out of trees.” 
The great American myth. 


A recent Gallup Poll shows 
most Americans think our forests 
are vanishing — that we’re run- 
ning out of trees. 

Fortunately, we aren’t. 

True, civilization is encroach- 
ing on the forest, but we still have 
about 753 million acres of forest- 
land. 

That’s close to three-fourths of 
what was here when the Pilgrims 
landed. 

More than half of the American 
forest is east of the Mississippi. 
Both Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut are 62% forested today. 
New Jersey and New York are 
about 50% forest. And about 
28% of the total American Forest 
is in the thirteen Southern states. 

In a few states we’re even gain- 
ing a little ground. Maine is about 
90% forest today —up from 80% 
in the late 1930's. 

The forest industry continues 
to grow more wood than it har- 
vests. In many places it actually 
is speeding up the forest cycle by 
a third or more to yield more 
wood and wood fiber from the 
same land. 

For example, America’s wood 
products industry owns only 13% 
of the nation’s commercial forest*. 





Yet it grows enough raw material 
for almost 30% of the wood prod- 
ucts made in the U.S. each year. 
The reason such a small fraction 
of the land can produce such a 
large fraction of the wood we 
need is intensive management 
and heavy capital investment in 
forestry. 

And we'll need every bit of it 
to meet the growing demand for 
paper and wood products. 

The good news is that we need 
never run out of forests—or wood 
products—in the United States. 
Not if we manage what we have 
wisely and continue to encourage 
involvement in forestry. 





*Commercial forest is described as 
that portion of the total forest which 
is capable and available for growing 
trees for harvest. Parks, Wilderness 
and Primitive Areas are not included. 


That means adequate funding 
of federal and state forestry agen- 
cies to pay for the care of 136 
million acres of publicly owned 
commercial timberland. 

It also means encouraging small 
woodlot owners who own 59% of 
our nation’s most productive for- 
est land. And it means govern- 
ment policies that encourage pri- 
vate investment in forestry. 

So trees aren’t like oil, or coal 
or even plastics. They’re more like 
the storied cake: one we can eat, 
and have, too. 

If you’d like to know more 
about the new American forest, 
write George C. Cheek, Executive 
Vice President, American Forest 
Institute, P.O. Box 38, Riverdale, 
Maryland 20840. 





































OUR IRISH WHISKEY 
COULD BECOME 
THE GREATEST NAME 
IN SCOTCH. 


Ever since our $20,000 Chicago Taste Testing 
Competition proved that Tullamore Dew was 
every bit as smooth and light and mellow as the 
leading scotches, a lot of scotch drinkers have 
been asking for it by name. 

The wrong name. 

They've been calling it “Tullamore Dew 
Scotch,” or just ‘‘Tullamore Scotch,” when, in 
fact, Tullamore Dew is a blended Irish whiskey. 

But we understand. 

You see, Tullamore Dew has a taste that is 
unlike any lrish whiskey, and, in the opinion of 
an increasing number of former scotch drinkers, & 
actually more pleasing than the scotch they 
used to drink. 

It’s no wonder that a lot of people have 
switched to Tullamore Dew without realizing 
they were giving up their scotch for an Irish 
whiskey, but if the trend continues, it could get 
a little confusing. 

So before we find Tullamore Dew topping 
a list of the world’s great scotches, we just want 
to make sure you know it for what it is: a smooth, 
light, mellow Irish whiskey. 

Try Tullamore Dew, if you haven't already. 
And try, also, to get the name right. 


TULLAMORE DEW 
BLENDED IRISH WHISKEY. 
IT’S WHAT A LOT 
OF FORMER SCOTCH DRINKERS 
ARE DRINKING. 





Tullamore Dew Blended Irish Whishey 86 Proof Imported by Heublein. Inc , Hartford, Ct ©1974 

















A unique and complete ranch 
resort with great tennis, su- 
perb riding, swimming, golf, 
fishing, cookouts. Special ac- 
tivities for children. Get away 
to all this and the thrilling 
mountain air of exciting New 
Mexico. 


Special Package Plans Available. 


For information contact: 


THE BISHOP'S 
LODGE 


P.O. Box 2367H 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
(505) 983-6378 


For Sun Worshippers 


Authorized reproduction by Alva 
Museum Replicas of the famous 
Aztec calendar stone in the 
Museum of Anthropology, Mex- 
ico City. Diameter 3”. Pendant 
with chain, $18.06. Specify gold 
or silver (electroplated). Order 
#XH100 N. Add 50¢ for postage 
(New York residents add sales 
tax). Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Museum Collections 


Box 999, Radio City Station, Dept. T, N.Y. N.Y, 10019 
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Nixon’s Viet Nam policies while—more 
reasonably—extolling the Nixon initia- 
tives in Peking and Moscow. 

In fact, the book is unrelentingly 
harsh on the ex-President only when to 
be otherwise would completely ruin Sa- 
fire's own credibility. He assails Nixon’s 
loathing of the press, his taping and 
wiretapping, his lying about Watergate 
Yet even about these seemingly inexcus- 
able Nixon transgressions Safire tries to 
plant redeeming doubts. Formerly a 
public relations man and now an erratic 
columnist for the New York Times, Sa- 
fire seems to share his former boss’s con- 
spiratorial view of the press. According 
to Safire, it was “hatred of the press that 
slowly, steadily, and then suddenly 
pulled Nixon down.” But Safire does not 
make clear whether he thinks Nixon's 
enmity for the press caused him to tap 
newsmen’s phones, unleash leak-plug- 
ging plumbers, etc., or whether reporters 
simply reacted to the hatred by over- 
playing the Nixon scandal. Either ex- 
planation, of course, is simplistic 

Safire concedes that “Nixon failed, 
not while daring greatly, but while lying 
meanly.” Then he proceeds to place 
greater responsibility on H.R. Halde- 
man than on the President for the “epic 
arrogance” of a White House taping sys- 
tem that ultimately exposed the lies 
Haldeman'’s lofty aim, contends Safire, 
was “to provide history with its raw ma- 
terial so as to ultimately serve the cause 
of truth, and prevent the denigration of 
a peacemaker.” Incredibly, Safire insists 
that the “dark side” of Nixon shown on 
the tapes was not the real Nixon. 

Unkind Cut. “Underneath the imi- 
tation-oak-grained formica veneer is 
solid oak, beneath that phony image of 
character is character,” writes Safire. 
But what is the nature of that character? 
He never succeeds in defining it. Per- 
haps there never was anything cohesive 
in Nixon's character. Perhaps Safire is 
simply too compassionate to label it 
Such ambiguity of approach may partly 
explain why Safire’s original publisher, 
William Morrow & Co., rejected his 
manuscript as unsatisfactory (the author 
lost his suit to recover all of a promised 
$250,000 advance, settling for $83,000). 
Still, Safire offers lively anecdotes about 
the Administration. He is good at re- 
counting exactly how policy was shaped 
and presidential speeches honed. (Nix- 
on shrewdly asked his three writers, Lib- 
eral Ray Price, Conservative Patrick Bu- 
chanan and Centrist Safire, to make first 
drafts along the lines that they would 
find personally congenial, then often 
had them rewrite each other for bal- 
ance.) 

Safire’s unkindest cuts are saved for 
Henry Kissinger. He charges that Kis- 
singer first had his own telephone 
bugged and afterward lied about it. 
Safire also flatly asserts that Kissinger 
deviously recorded telephone conversa- 
tions with newsmen—sometimes belit- 
Uing his long-suffering foreign affairs 
adversary, Secretary of State William 


Rogers—then deliberately altered the 
transcripts and sent them to Haldeman 
to portray the resulting stories as wrong. 

There are some commendable small 
corrections and additions here. Safire re- 
veals that Nixon impulsively wrote a 
wholly unpublicized and touching note 
to the son of Senator Tom Eagleton, 
praising the father’s “poise and just plain 
guts” when McGovern dropped him as 
a vice-presidential candidate. Despite 
the book’s length, Safire’s sprightly style 
keeps the story moving. The man who 
fed Spiro Agnew such alliterations as 
“nattering nabobs of negativism” strains 
to avoid clichés, and the struggle is often 
entertaining. 

To his relief, Safire was never 
enough of an insider to be admitted to 
Nixon’s Watergate conversations. But 
he was the official notetaker at countless 
other meetings, scribbling away, clean- 
ing up everyone's syntax, deleting ahs 
and ahums, making everyone sound de- 
cisive. He did not know, of course, that 
Nixon's recorders were silently and effi- 
ciently capturing everything that he was 


leaving out ® Edward Magnuson 
Extra-Dispensary 
Perceptions 


HEALING: A DOCTOR IN SEARCH OF A MIRACLE 
by WILLIAM A. NOLEN, M.D, 
308 pages. Random House. $8.95. 


Dr. William A. Nolen, author of The 
Making of a Surgeon (1970), is hardly 
the first member of his profession to de- 
bunk faith healing, but he is the first to 
write open-mindedly about metaphysi- 
cal medicine. He became so imbued with 
investigatory zeal that he subjected him- 
self to a “psychic operation.” The result 
of his two years of research is a book 
that should serve as a warning to any 
patient who prefers spirits to science 


DR. WILLIAM A. NOLEN 
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We'll design an insurance plan for 
the most important part of your business. 


The people. 

There’s no doubt your employees 
are the most valuable asset your 
business has. 

Which is why you should talk to 
us about insurance coverage to 
protect your key employees. 

We’ ll design an income protection 
plan that goes to work when your 
employee can’t. If he’s sick and 
disabled, this coverage pays him a 
monthly benefit. Enough to keep 
him and his family living com- 
fortably. 


As long as you have this protec- 
tion for your people, you’ ll never 
have to make the heart-wrenching 
decision of when to cut off a dis- 
abled employee’s income. And 
you’ ll never have to pay two salaries 
for the same job. 

Tax-wise there are some definite 
advantages to our income protec- 
tion plan too. 

For one thing, the premiums 
are deductible. 

And it’s the kind of fringe bene- 
fit that helps you attract and keep 
good employees. 


We also offer discounts for non- 
cigarette smokers. Discounts that 
can make an already good insur- 
ance buy a great one. 

Contact us for complete details 
about the quality benefits, the 
costs, and the exclusions. We’ ll 
personally deliver the informa- 
tion along with a gift, a distinctive 
pocket photo case. 

Write: Walter C. Leck Agency, 
100 S. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 

IL 60606. Tel: (312) 726-8225. 


Walter C. Leck Agency 


Your State Mutual Representatives in Chicago have a lot of good ideas 
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George J. Schwabe, Jr. / John A. Spilis / Thomas P. Suzda / Philip J. Tuttle / Robert F, Weller / Thomas F. West, III / David C. Wright 
Walter C. Leck, General Agent / Joseph W. Epkins, CLU, Associate General Agent 


Quality Life/Health|Group/Annutties Complete pension and profit sharing services for Company| Self-Employed and Individual Retirement Programs. 








Eastern’s Help for 
the business traveler. 


One call lands you a flight, a car and a hotel room. 


One phone call to your travel agent or to 
Eastern Airlines can get you a seat on 

any of our 1200 daily flights in the U.S., the 
Caribbean, Mexico and Canada. 








The same phone call can have a Hertz or other 


good rental car waiting for you. 9 And the same call 


can reserve you a 
room ina Holiday Inn, 
Sheraton, or other 

fine hotel or motel. 





You gotta believe! 


The people of Eastern believe in doing 
everything we can, in the air and on the ground, to make your 
business trip a pleasure. For reservations, call 
your travel agent, the travel specialist, 
or Eastern Airlines. 


468 EASTERN THE WINGS OF MAN 


From Chicago, Eastern flies to 59 cities every day, with nonstop service to Atlanta, 
3irmingham, Charlotte, Miami/Ft. Lauderdale, Orlando, Raleigh/Durham and San Juan. 


THE WINGS OF MAN” IS A REGISTERED SERVICE MARK OF EASTERN AIR LINES, INC 
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Nolen, who practices Surgery in 

Litchfield, Minn. (pop. 5,262), admits 
at psychic cures can be impressive. He 

watched as people in a Minneapolis au- 
ditorium flocked onstage to claim that 
they had been cured by Faith Healer 
Kathryn Kuhlman, who is neither an or- 
dained minister nor a physician but 
heads a Pittsburgh-based foundation 
that bears her name. Follow-up, howev- 
er, showed that Kuhlman’s cures were 
something less than miraculous. Suffer- 
ers from migraine headaches, which are 
often caused by emotional problems, did 
feel relief after the healing service. So did 
people with bursitis, a painful but tran- 
sient joint inflammation, and a few with 
multiple sclerosis, a cyclical disease that 
often gets better before it gets worse. But 
cancer victims remained noticeably un- 
healed. One cancer patient, who felt so 
good during the service witnessed by 
Nolen that she exercised onstage, died of 
the disease four months later 

Nolen does not believe that Miss 
Kuhlman and many other faith healers 
are consciously dishonest. But he has no 
use for the psychic surgeons who “oper- 
ate” in the Philippines, often on desper- 
ate patients who have spent plenty of 
money to get there. He watched several 
of these sleight-of-hand artists scratch 
their patients with deftly concealed mica 
flecks to give the impression that they 
had made incisions by sheer psychic en- 
ergy. Nolen also discovered that the 
healers simulated blood with betel-nut 
Juice, and quickly disposed of all tissues 
supposedly removed during their opera- 
tions to prevent laboratory analysis 

Concealed Blob. Finally, Nolen, 
who had not revealed his identity, tested 
Filipino healers by undergoing surgery 
himself for high blood pressure. Before 
the operation began, he noticed his “sur- 
geon” palming a reddish-yellow object 
During the operation, he watched the 
psychic double up his hands so that it 
would look as if they were inside Nolen’s 
body. Nolen, who knows a little anato- 
my, was not fooled: the surgeon’s hands 
never even penetrated his skin. Nor was 
Nolen impressed by the results of the op- 
eration. The surgeon held up the blob he 
had been concealing in his hand and told 
Nolen he had removed a tumor. Nolen, 
who has removed enough tumors to 
know what one looks like, recognized 
the tissue as a lump of fat, probably from 
a chicken 

Despite these discoveries, Healing is 
not an angry book. For one thing, Nolen 
recognizes that it is often doctors them- 
selves who drive patients to the healers: 
“Some healers offer patients more 
warmth and compassion than physi- 
cians do.” More important, Nolen ac- 
knowledges that, in some cases, the heal- 
ers actually heal. Faith healers can and 
often do cure psychosomatic ailments 
But they cannot cure organic illnesses 
The problem is that the psychics as well 
as their patients frequently do not know 
the difference. Doctors do, or at least 
should ® Peter Stoler 
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Erikson Revisited 


For those who think an optimistic 
Freudian is like a Swiss admiral, there 
is always Erik Erikson. Freud’s vision, 
despite his promise of healing, was a 
dark one, overlaid with personal and 
cultural pessimism. Erikson, now 72 and 
in semiretirement in California, is prob- 
ably the most influential living psycho- 
analyst and certainly the most optimistic 
thinker the Freudian tradition has pro- 
duced. His famous work on religious 
leaders (Luther, Gandhi) attempts to 
show how men can use neurotic con- 
flict for constructive social purposes 
while healing themselves in the process. 

In recent years, Erikson has been 


TED STRESHINSKY 


ERIKSON AT HOME IN TIBURON, CALIF, 
Biology is destiny, sort of. 


the target of growing criticism. Students 
complain of the ambiguity and elusive- 
ness of his pronouncements. Feminists 
denounce him for his 1963 essay, Wom- 
anhood and the Inner Space, in which 
he insisted that anatomy is destiny, and 
that a woman is “never not a woman.” 
He recently repudiated his long-held 
sunny view of the American character 
and depicted the nation as a world bul- 
ly that has “transgressed against human- 
ity and nature.” One of his critics, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Psychologist David 
Gutmann, wrote in Commentary last fall 
that Erikson “has begun to sound less 
like a psychologist lately than like a 
theologian.” 

In a new collection of essays and lec- 
tures, Life History and the Historical Mo- 
ment (Norton; $9.95), Erikson returns to 
some of these issues: 

> On social identities: In Erikson’s 
thinking, each person works out his or 


her identity in relation to a group that 
is worthy of respect—a nation, class, 
tribe, or caste. In recent years, howev- 
er, he has downgraded the value of these 
groups, referring to them as dangerous 
“pseudo species” that maintain their 
own uniqueness by dehumanizing oth- 
ers. Each of these groups enforces a 
“normality” which may, in fact, be sick. 

> On the ethics of psychoanalysis: 
Analysis traditionally regards itself as a 
therapy that provides self-knowledge 
but avoids prescribing values for pa- 
tients. Erikson now says that this is an il- 
lusion: analysts intervene in the process 
by which patients create their values. 
Sometimes this is done by adjusting an 
individual to society's expectations, 
sometimes by seeming to encourage de- 
structively “unrepressed” behavior (like 
a selfish sexual life that uses other peo- 
ple as objects). Erikson is unclear as to 
whether analysts can ever stop prescrib- 
ing values, however unconsciously. But 
he insists they must try to do so, par- 
ticularly since he expects rising pres- 
sures to turn them into gurus. 

> On women: Erikson’s clarifica- 
tions of his 1963 essay do not clarify 
much. He seems to be saying that bi- 
ology is destiny, sort of. He describes 
again his clinical observation of the play 
of pubescent children: he saw girls build- 
ing low enclosures, that contained more 
people than the high towers the boys 
built. This suggested to him that wom- 
en have a heightened sense of inner 
space and nurturing, partly derived from 
anatomy. He still thinks so. 

Explaining his views on women to 
TIME Correspondent Ruth Galvin last 
week, Erikson added: “At the moment, 
of course, women are sensitive to any re- 
iteration of sexual differences, as if we 
were trying to put them in their place. I 
think the energies which so far have 
been primarily concentrated on nurtur- 
ing and on maternity can certainly be 
widened to apply to collective things, to 
a kind of vision of the world. But as I 
say in the book, I honestly believe that 
men’s way of doing things has led to a 
number of dead ends. For women to join 
the power game would be no solution 
for them or for the men.” 


Hard Times for Kids Too 


A New Orleans man who had just 
lost his job slammed his baby against a 
wall until it lost consciousness. An At- 
lanta real estate agent, under severe 
stress when his commissions dropped 
drastically, lost his temper and beat his 
five-year-old daughter so severely she 
had to be hospitalized. Such incidents 
suggest that economic strain is an in- 
creasingly important factor in child 
abuse. Says Jerry White, director of pro- 
tection services for the Georgia human 
resources department: “It’s a conse- 


quence of the economic crisis that peo- 
ple do not think about.” 

To be sure, the figures on child abuse 
were going up well before the recession, 
owing partly to better methods of re- 
porting. Indeed, some experts believe 
that violent abuse and neglect are now 
the largest causes of death among US. 
children. According to figures kept by 
the National Center for the Prevention 
and Treatment of Child Abuse and Ne- 
glect, there were 280 cases of child abuse 
reported per million population in 1972, 
348 in 1973 and 380 in 1974. 

This increase has been caused, says 
Dr. Vincent Fontana, head of the New 
York City task force on child abuse, by 
“the stresses and strains that our soci- 
ety is suffering today—the frustrations, 
the poor quality of life, the increase in 
drug addiction and alcoholism.” Fonta- 
na, like other child-abuse experts, ex- 
pects things to get even worse this year 
with unemployment on the rise. Prelim- 
inary figures seem to bear him out. 
Wayne County, Mich. (Detroit), report- 
ed 219 cases in the first two months of 
1975, compared with 163 in the same pe- 
riod of 1974. In Fulton County, Ga. (At- 
lanta), the number of cases jumped from 
175 during January 1974 to 335 in Jan- 
uary 1975. 

LaVerne Braddock, a caseworker in 
Wayne County, says she has “never run 
into so many cases of child abuse in so- 
called stable families as I have in the 
past two months. Parents say they can’t 
afford to feed their children. They just 
lash out at whatever is there.” 

People who lose their jobs often suf- 
fer a loss of self-esteem and experience 
unfocused rage, and there is also the sim- 
ple fact that an out-of-work father has 
to deal with his children more because 
he is at home. “Suddenly a man who 
used to see his child an hour or two a 
day is exposed to him for hours at a 
time,” says Dr. Henry C. Kempe, di- 
rector of the National Center. The fact 
that so many mothers now live with a 
man other than the child’s father caus- 
es extra strain as well, says Kempe, es- 
pecially when “the boy friend is out of 
work, the kid is bugging him, he’s not 
the father and he hates the guy who 
was. 

No one knows why one person takes 
out his frustrations on children and an- 
other does not. But to some extent vi- 
olence runs in families. As Louis Jolyon 
West, chairman of U.C.L.A.’s psychiatry 
department, puts it, “There is a remark- 
able likelihood that parents who batter 
have been battered themselves as chil- 
dren.” New York City’s Fontana sees 
child abuse not only as a self-perpet- 
uating problem but as a training ground 
for general violence as well. “The elev- 
en-, twelve- and 13-year-old murderers 
we see today,” he says, “come from vi- 
olent homes where they were battered.” 
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Saving his life 
shouldnt take your life savings. 
Here's what we're doing about it. 


Rite | | 


We're providing sound insurance 
policies to see you through the 
catastrophic costs of serious ill- 
ness. 135 million Americans are 
already protected. But more 
should be done. We want to join 
hands with the health profession 
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and government to do things none 
of us can do alone. Create com- 
prehensive health insurance pro- 
grams for everyone, including 
protection against catastrophic 
illness. Set up procedures to re- 
strain hospital and medical costs. 
Expand services for maintaining 


America’s 900.000 
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good health. And provide quality 
care for the poor and disadvan- 
taged. Much has been done, we'll 
help do more. For more informa- 
tion, write to the Health Insurance 
Institute, 277 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York 10017. 


Lite & Health Insurance People. 


What were doing makes a difference. 


One ina series from the Life and Health Insurance Companies of America. 














Now! $150 cash rebate 
Ford 


It's a special limited-time rebate 
on a new Ford Courier through 
selected Ford Dealers. Here's how 
you save: 

e Get your Ford Dealer's best deal 
on a Courier bought, leased or 
ordered* by March 31. 

e You get a check in the mail from 
Ford Motor Company—a rebate 
of $150. 

e You're getting a great deal on 
a great pickup. 

e Ford Courier is the gutsy little 
economy pickup designed for 
good gas mileage, low upkeep 
and lively performance. 

© See at right how Courier's base 
sticker price compares to 
others. Then see a Ford Dealer 
—and save! 


*Delivery must be made within five days 
from date unit received by dealer. 


Ford means value and your 
Courier Dealer can show you. 


Courier 
¢ Already sticker priced way below its 3 leading competitors. 


* In addition, get a $150 rebate direct from Ford Motor Company. 
¢ You can apply it to your down payment. 


COMPARE WHAT YOU PAY 





*Comparison of manufacturers’ suggested retail prices inc. ocean freight. Destination charges, 
dealer preparation extra and may atfect comparison in some areas. State and local taxes extra. 











COMPARE WHAT YOU GET 





Courier 





Overall length 
Wheelbase 

Box length x width 
Gross weight 
Payload 


Engine size 


74°x62" 
3955 Ibs, 
1400 Ibs 
1800 cc 


Datsun [ 
185” 


110” 


173” 
102” 


89x56" 73"x57" 


| 
| 
| 
| 70”x56* 
| 


3845 Ibs. 3950 Ibs. 3865 Ibs 


1400 Ibs 1460 Ibs. 1400 Ibs 


1962 cc. 2200 cc. 


1800 cc 





FORD COURIER 


FORD DIVISION E> 


Now at selected Ford Dealers. 
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Parliament. The recessed filter cigarette. 








L Cyclist William R. Haljun useda vA 2. No need for a cigarette holder today. 
Cigarette holder because it made him’ feel S Parliament's filter is recessed, so, you taste 
like ‘a big wheel. It also gave him cleaner only rich, clean tobacco flavor. Parliament 
taste. keeps the good taste rolling. 


It works like 
a cigarette 
holder works. 


Kings: 14 mg: ‘tar:"0.8 mg. nicotine 
Box:14 mg’ ‘tar; '0.9mg.nicotine 
av.percigarette, FIC Report Oct! 74 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


